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THE CHIEFS AND THE INDIANS 

Who hasn’t heard the phrase "Too many chiefs and not 
enough Indians"? In other words, when there is a job to be 
done, there are too many people who want to do the bossing 
but not enough people willing to be bossed and to do the 
work. 

Deaf people are harder to fool than some people might 
think. They are quick to learn who actually do the work when 
there are jobs to be done. This is true in our national as¬ 
sociations and all the way down to those countless little socials, 
picnics, and the like. Some of our people are born leaders 
and more power to them when their efforts result in getting 
things done. Some are born workers. 

What are we driving at ? There is a need for both chiefs 
and Indians—leaders and followers, We think the unsung Indi¬ 
ans—the workers who get those jobs, big and little, done— 
should be given more recognition. Why can't our state as¬ 
sociations and other groups make service awards of some sort 
to recognize those Indians who never aspire to leadership? 
Many civic groups have such awards. Who's first? The SW 
will run the stories and pictures. 

MICHIGAN PROJECT SEEKS APPLICANTS 

In the November issue of THE SILENT WORKER Stahl 
Butler, in his "Stalling Along" column, stated that the Personal 
Adjustment and Prevocational Center for the Deaf, Federal 
Research and Demonstration Project was seeking applicants 
for staff positions. The four-year project is sponsored by the 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing under a grant from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In response to our question about deaf teachers of the 
deaf being eligible, Mr. Butler replied in the affirmative. He 
pointed out that the greatest need is for teachers who have 
had training and/or experience in general shop. However, 
because of a tremendous need for academic training one 
teacher can be chosen for his or her strength and experience 
in academic work. 

The Michigan project is an opportunity for an experienced 
shop teacher who has been retired or is being retired. It is 
also a fine opportunity for a young teacher with suitable 
training who is just ready to break into the teaching field. 

Those interested should write Mr. Butler, 408 Hollister 
Building, Lansing 8, Mich., for further information. 


MORE PUBLICITY NEEDED 
ON VARIOUS PROJECTS 

Why is it that so little information is shared by various 
groups of and for the deaf when projects they sponsor are 
usual of interest and vital importance to others outside the 
immediate area? Why is it that research projects and their 
results pass unnoticed by most of the deaf? 

It seems to us that the persons in charge fail to appreciate 
the interest of the deaf in their fellowmen. Some of these 
projects are duly reported, but the reports are not generally 
available. Even with adequate publicity, many of them never 
reach the average deaf person. 

Every year thousands of dollars are expended in Federal 
grants for various projects. We try to keep track of such 
undertakings and to report on them, but we are about ready 
to throw in the sponge. Unless we scan all the papers and 
other publications of the schools for the deaf and related 
material, we have no way of knowing what is going on. When 
we hear of projects, we try to contact the responsible parties 
and a~k them for information. Usually the requested material 
is forthcoming, but we can't keep track of all projects. 

THE SILENT WORKER stands ready to give ample pub¬ 
licity to all worthwhile attempts to help the deaf, be it on a 
local or national scale. We invite those in charge to keep us 
informed of surveys, research projects, and the like. If the 
deaf in their respective localities will write us about programs, 
we will follow up with a request for copies of reports and 
other material. 

Why hide the light under a bushel? 

DOES YOUR LEGISLATURE MEET IN 1962? 

About this time last year we had a word of caution for the 
deaf of those states whose legislatures were due to meet. The 
same warning is in order with the beginning of 1962, a year 
in which several of the state assemblies will be in session. 

State association legislative committees or state association 
officers should watch for introduction of harmful bills. Usually 
these bills can be headed off while they are still in the hands 
of committees to which they are referred. 

Swear not some day to break some habit's fetter 
When this old year is dead and passed away; 

If you have need of living wiser, better 
BEGIN TODAY! 
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Captioned Films for the Deaf . . . 


Restry 


Rides 

(FOR THE DEAF) 


Again: 



A group of students at Gallaudet College are shown watching the captioned movie "Cyrano 
de Bergerac." This is a scene which is becoming a familiar sight throughout the United States. 


The film was a terrific hit and people 
flocked to see it in incredible droves. Hail¬ 
ed wherever shown, its premiere marked 
the beginning of the end of the silent mo¬ 
tion picture. 

This premiere took place in New York 
City in October, 1927. The picture, THE 
JAZZ SINGER, starring A1 Jolson is prob¬ 
ably well remembered by old timers. Al¬ 
though a conventional silent film with the 
sound track appearing at the end of the 
picture where Jolson sang “Mammy,” the 
song for which he is best remembered, 
this movie changed the motion picture in¬ 
dustry completely. Not only did it signifi¬ 
cantly change Hollywood, but it also 
changed the status of the motion picture 
in the lives of the deaf. No longer could 
they depend upon the movies as a source 
of culture, entertainment, and information. 
Today this enforced void no longer exists 
because of the availability of “talkies” 
with captions from the government-spon¬ 
sored program, Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, 

The first successful step toward the 
eventual relieving of this unpleasant sit¬ 
uation was taken in 1950 when Dr. Edmund 
B. Boatner, superintendent of the Ameri¬ 
can School for the Deaf, received financial 
support from the Junior League of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., for the purpose of establishing 
a captioned films program. He was joined 
in this enterprise by Dr. Clarence O’Con¬ 
nor, superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf in New York City. 
Captioned Films for the Deaf,, Inc., was 
formed and incorporated as a non-profit 
corporation. J. Pierre Rakow, supervis¬ 
ing teacher of the vocational department 
of the American School for the Deaf, vol¬ 
unteered his services and undertook the 
task of studying and learning the tech¬ 
niques of film captioning. 

Mr. Rakow was not the first deaf man 
to struggle with the production of such 
films. He was preceded by Emerson Rom¬ 
ero of New York City who spliced in titles 
in attempt to explain the action and dia¬ 
logue of sound films. This venture, how¬ 
ever, tended to make the picture too 
long. Audiences became restless due to 
frequent interruptions of the action and 
the project, while worthy, was not too suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. Rakow followed the lead of 
foreign pictures' with subtitles directly 
placed on the picture image. Facilities for 
accomplishing this Were located overseas 
and the first films leased from RKO and 
Columbia were captioned abroad. 

Captioned Films for the Deaf, Inc., 
eventually acquired a library of 30 feature 
films. These pictures were used primarily 
as weekend entertainment by schools for 
the deaf and were made available to them 
for a nominal rental fee. Though highly 
successful from its inception, it was ob¬ 
vious that continued private efforts would 


never permit the program to attain its 
true potential. Other means of support 
needed to be found. 

The possibilities of Federal support were 
qxplored since precedent for this 1 type of 
aid had already been established by the 
Talking Books Program for the Blind. 
Through the interest and enthusiasm of 
Senator Purtell of Connecticut, a bill was 
sponsored in Congress. This bill received 
the support of hearing and deaf alike. 
Groups such as 1 the National Association 
of the Deaf, the National Fraternal So¬ 
ciety of, the Deaf, the Convention of Amer¬ 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, the Confer¬ 
ence of the Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, the Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell Association of the Deaf along 
with numerous interested individuals join¬ 
ed hands to give impetus to the enactment 
of the bill. Their combined efforts encour¬ 
aged the passing of Public Law 85-905 on 
September 2, 1958, which authorized the 
establishment of a loan service of cap¬ 
tioned films for the deaf. 

Congress, however, adjourned before 
any fun ds were actually appropriated, and 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet opened the doors 
of communication and understanding for 
the deaf of America. Captioned Film for 
the Deaf represents the latest development 
in overcoming the communication barriers 
of deafness. The staff shown in front of the 
Gallaudet-Alice Cogswell statue on Kendall 
Green are, left to right, Malcolm J. Nor¬ 
wood, Anita A. Carpenter, John A. Gough, 
and Kathleen L. Agina. 


it was not until the following year that an 
appropriation of approximately $80,000 was 
secured to get the program into operation. 
Captioned Films for the Deaf, Inc., was 
also instrumental in getting the program 
on the road by dissolving its corporation 
and donating its film library to the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. John A. Gough was selected to head 
the program. At the time of his appoint¬ 
ment he was serving as principal of the 
Kendall School for the Deaf and chairman 
of the Teacher-Training Department of 
Gallaudet College. His experiences with 
the deaf include a number of years as a 
teacher, principal, and superintendent 
prior to his appointment to the faculty of 
Gallaudet College. 

The deaf have a direct hand in the ad¬ 
ministration of the program in the pres¬ 
ence of Mr. Malcolm J. Norwood who 
serves as the Program Specialist and Re¬ 
search Assistant. A deaf man, Mr. Nor¬ 
wood is a graduate of Gallaudet College 
and the University of Hartford. He is well 
acquainted with the problems of deafness, 
having been a teacher and coach for a 
number of years. Just prior to his appoint¬ 
ment he was the supervising teacher of 
the Intermediate and Advanced Depart¬ 
ment of the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf. 

Other members of the staff are Mrs. 
Anita A. Carpenter and Mrs. Kathleen 
Agins. Mrs. Carpenter is the Administra¬ 
tive Assistant. She is a veteran govern¬ 
ment employee who knows the “ins and 
outs” of government procedure and shows 
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Ray H. Gallimore, left, a teacher at the Indiana School for the Deaf, is now Director of Distribution for Captioned Films for the Deaf. 
The prints are kept at the Indiana School under Mr. Gallimore's care. He also handles all the booking details. In the picture at the 
right Kenneth Baughman, an Indiana senior who assists Mr. Gallimore, is placing a pH'nt on the shelf. The white slips indicate the next mailing 
dates, and destinations of prints. Mr. Gallimore, seated, is inspecting a print that has been returned after a showing. Films are rewound, 

cleaned, and inspected before being sent out again. 


a sincere interest in the deaf. Mrs. Agins 
serves as secretray. 

One of the first steps taken by Mr. 
Gough was the setting up of a conference 
in New York City on the utilization of cap¬ 
tioned films. This three-day symposium 
was attended by a number of well known 
deaf leaders and educators. The consensus 
of the meeting was that films should be 
selected to serve the needs of all the deaf 
and should be based upon the recommen¬ 
dations of the groups served. 

Deaf, adults were selected to participate 
in the program by aiding in film selection 
and the writing of captions. Deaf teachers 
at Gallaudet College and other well qual¬ 
ified deaf adults write most of the cap¬ 
tions for the feature films. Thus to a con¬ 
siderable extent, the program is not only 
for, but also by the deaf. 

The caption writers are faced with a 
unique problem and their language skills 
are often put to ingenious use. They need 
to be sure that each caption remains on 
the screen long enough to be read com¬ 
fortably by the audience, yet short enough 
in duration so that it will not obscure the 
picture. In addition to this there is a 
premium on space. Moreover the captioner 
strives continually to use language suit¬ 
able to the needs of all the deaf. Each 
writer works from a producer’s continuity 
which gives a brief description of each 
scene on the film, the length of the scene 
and the dialogue. This continuity may or 
may not give the exact location of the be¬ 
ginning and ending of the speech. Since it 
takes 12 frames or nearly one foot of film 
for one word to be read comfortably, con¬ 
siderably more can be said on the sound 
track than can be printed on the film. 
This is what could conceivably occur if a 
caption writer found himself limited to 


nine words and the dialogue br speech 
contained 14. 

(dialogue) “Aw, why did that cbpper hav£ 
to come along? W§ had ’em 
licked, too.” 

(caption) “Aw, why’d that copper have 
to come? We had ’bffl licked.” 

While this may seem relatively simple, 
it is really much more complicated. There 
are times when it is necessary to omit 
some dialogue and combine one or more 
speeches’ to retain the flavor and meaning 
within the space alloted. Though this is 
kept to a bare minimum, it explains why 
an actor sometimes appears to be saying 
much more than the caption implies. 

During its first full year the program 
grew by leaps and bounds. By the end of 
the year the service h^d 572 groups of 
registered users and was still growing. All 
states except Alaska and Nevada were 
represented in this number. To serve this 
rapidly growing audience approximately 
100 prints were secured for captioning. 
These films as they became available 
served a total audience of 02,550 individual 
viewers, but many registered users were 
unable to secure films or could obtain 
only a few because of the heavy demand 
upon a very limited supply, The groups 
are served on a first-come, first-served 
basis’, and many requests had to be turn¬ 
ed down. 

This growing demand for films proved 
to be too much for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture which had consented to 
handle the distribution of captioned films 
along with their own. Since it was obvious 
that expansion of the film program would 
greatly hinder efficient service, it was de¬ 
cided to move the distribution facilities to 
the Indiana School for the Deaf in Indiana¬ 
polis, Indiana. This move was made in 


October, 1961. Superintendent William J. 
McClure designated Ray H. Gallimore, a 
deaf teacher at the school, to handle the 
bookings and distribution. This move is 
expected to produce more efficient service 
for the users of the films. 

Recent developments during the past 
session of Congress were such that the 
program received for the first time its 
fully authorized maximum of $250,000. This 
appropriation along with major gains in 
negotiations with motion picture com¬ 
panies is expected to be of much help in 
adding to the number of: films available 
and to provide a greater variety of more 
up-to-date films. 

In addition to the emphasis upon full 
length feature films, exploratory steps 
have been taken toward the development 
of educational films’. Since the education of 
the deaf is entirely visual, it is only logical 
that an inquiry be made into the use of 
specialized films for the exclusive use of 
the deaf. These films would include all 
types of subject matter and would also 
cover other areas as well. These other 
areas might include adult education, driv¬ 
er training, vocational training, re-caption¬ 
ing of existing filmstrips, and possibly the 
future production of films and filmstrips 
geared to the deaf. Films could also be 
used in training teachers, social workers, 
vocational rehabilitation officers, psycho¬ 
logists, audiologists, and others who work 
with the deaf of all ages. Then, too, there 
is the possibility of creating specialized 
films for the parents’ of deaf children. 
These could serve as a means of bringing 
forth better understanding and may have 
significance for parent training and home 
instruction. 

(Additional pictures on next page) 
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Among the deaf adults who are writing the captions for feature films are Robert F. Panara, (left), associate professor of English at Gallaudet 
College: Leon Auerbach (center), associate professor of mathematics of Gallaudet College: and Terry O'Rourke (right), instructor at the Kendall 

School for the Deaf. 



When the Indiana School for the Deaf 
was selected to handle film bookings and 
distribution for the Captioned Films for 
the Deaf program, a misconception of the 
actual purpose of this setup swept the 
country. Captioned Films IS NOT MOV¬ 
ING to Indianapolis. The office will remain 
in Washington, D.C., and there is no reason 
for it to be moved. 

Prior to the selection of the Indiana 
School to handle film distribution, this 
was done by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The USDA is well-equipped 
to do this type of work since they have 
a film service of their own. However, it 
was found that with the growing demand 
for captioned films, they could not handle 
their own distribution and that of the 
program simultaneously. Other arrange¬ 
ments had to be found. Since Indianapolis 
is centrally located, an agreement was 
made with the Indiana School for the Deaf 
to handle the distribution of films. 

This arrangement is under the direction 
of Mr. Ray H. Gallimore, a deaf teacher 
on the faculty of the school. Service has 
improved greatly since the move was 
made, and it is expected that as more 
experience is acquired, the service will be 
better than ever. 

* # * 

A conference on the utilization of 
captioned educational films was held in 
Washintgon, D.C., on December 7-8, 1961. 
The purpose of two-day meeting was to 
determine the priorities in educational 


films for the use of the deaf. Steps have 
been taken to caption classroom films for 
the use of deaf children and plans also call 
for steps to be taken in the area of adult 
education and vocational training. School 
people in attendance were Dr. Richard 
Krug of Dallas, Tex.; Mr. Ben Hoffmeyer 
of Morgantown, N.C., Mr. Ben Schowe, Jr., 
of Columbus, O.; Dr. Leo Connor of New 
York City; and Mr. James Galloway of 
Rochester, N.Y. Local Washington re¬ 
presentatives represented the film in¬ 
dustry, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and the Office of Education. 

* * * 

Columbia Pictures has agreed to the 
leasing of pictures to the Captioned Films 
program. It should not be too long before 
the deaf will be able to enjoy such films 
as “Me and the Colonel” with Danny 
Kaye, “Tight Spot” with Ginger Rogers, 
and other top notch movies. 

* # * 

The motion picture, “Question Seven,” 
said to deal with the subject of Com¬ 
munism, has been seen by several deaf 
audiences with an interpreter translating 
the sound track. An inquiry about the 
possibility of: a captioned version brought 
the information that it is not available 
for non-threatrical release. After it has 
run in regular theatres it may be made 
into a 16mm version and freed for other 
exhibitors—schools, churches, and the like, 
including Captioned Films for the Deaf. 

* # * 

The foreign film, “Nameless, Poor, 
and Beautiful,” produced in Japan, is 
receiving favorable newspaper comment 
in America. The story deals with the life 
of a son of deaf parents. No doubt this 
might be quite interesting to Captioned 
Films audiences, but again, it is restricted 
to theatre showings. 

* * # 

Announcement of the release of the film 
of the International World Games of tne 


Deaf held in Helsinki, Finland, last sum¬ 
mer is expected soon. The picture, with 
captions but without sound, is in the labor¬ 
atory for captioning. This may require one 
to two months. Multiple prints will be 
made to help hasten its circulation to deaf 
groups. 

* * # 

Deaf captioners continue to play an 
important part in forwarding the program. 
Latest addition to this group is Terry 
O’Rourke, Kendall School faculty member. 
His first captioning stint was on a Leppert 
Production entitled “Lost Continent.” It 
is a science fiction film vaguely suggestive 
of Jules Verne’s “Mysterious Island” but 
with uranium geiger counters and rockets 
added to give a modern touch. Caesar 
Romero plays a leading part. The film will 
not be ready for release for some weeks— 
possibly months. 

DEAF TEACHER WRITES NOVEL 
OF FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 

“Green Pavilions” is the name of a new 
novel just published by Carlton Press, Inc., 
of New York City. Its author is Helen E. 
Muse, a deaf woman who is now a teacher 
at the Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring. Miss Muse, a product of the Michi¬ 
gan School for the Deaf and of Gallaudet 
College, did considerable research in 
compiling material for the background of 
her book. 

“Green Pavilions” is a historical novel 
of the pioneer era before and during the 
French and Indian War of 1754-1763. It 
describes the forest skirmishes and lake 
battles between the Indians and white men 
serving under two flags. Much of the action 
is in the Detroit area. 

COMBINE A MEMBERSHIP IN THE NAD 
WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SILENT 
WORKER. AS AN ADVANCING MEMBER, 
YOU CAN DO THIS FOR A DOLLAR A 
MONTH-OR FOR $10 A YEAR. 
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A Living Legend . . . 


Roy J. Stewart: The Sage of Kendall Qreen 


Like the last leaf of the bygone season 
still on the tree in the spring, stubbornly 
clinging on while all around the “new 
generation’’ of leaves come into bloom, 
Roy J. Stewart still roams the shaded 
paths of Kendall Green, an inspiration to 
the youth of Gallaudent College and our 
last link with the rich heritage of his alma 
mater. 

Merely to look at “R.J.”—the firm set of 
his jaw, the ever-present cigar, the sharp 
blue eyes undimmed by his 83 years, the 
determined forbearance of his manner— 
gives on the feeling that he is in the 
presence of an indomitable spirit. These 
irresistible qualities, tempered by his up¬ 
bringing and solidified by many evenful 
years, have their greatest impact on those 
closest to him. 

For this gentleman of Scotch-English 
ancestry, beyond doubt the alumnus who 
best exemplifies devotion and loyalty to 
Gallaudet, has become in himself one of 
her great institutions. R.J. has shared 
the joys and sorrows of generations of her 
students and known intimately the faculty 
members of the original Gallaudet family. 
And he has never hesitated to impart his 
complete understanding of the Gallaudet 
heritage to those with a genuine and sin¬ 
cere interest, determined that these values 
shall prevail. 

R.J.’s grandfather, Stephen Hubbard, 
was an adventurous New England sailor 
when the Spanish Main and West Indies 
were infested with pirates. He always took 
a bible to sea with him which R.J. has 
preserved to this day. This seemingly 


By BERT SHAPOSKA 

irrelevant fact solves the riddle of his 
personality in a subtle sense—his reverence 
for tradition and for days bygone, his keen 
perception of a pattern of destiny fulfilled 
by himself and his fellow men. 

Captain John Stewart of Perthshire, near 
Glasgow, Scotland, was R.J.’s grandfather 
on his father’s side. He sailed freighters 
between England and the United States, 
finally emigrating to New York State 
where he helped build the Erie Canal. His 
reward was a land grant near Centerville; 
Mich., from President Andrew Jackson. 
On this tract of land R.J. was born a half 
century later on January 6, 1878. 

R.J. still has vivid recollections of his 
boyhood. On the farm near Centerville he 
lost his hearing from scarlet fever when 
about five years old but soon regained it 
completely. He walked across fields to the 
country school. R.J.’s association with farm 
life was brief when his family moved to 
the town of Concord. Always he has 
dreamed of owhing a farm, but his life 
has been cast in the small town and the 
big city. 

Concord, where most of his relatives 
have lived, had been R.J.’s legal residence 
for years. Named after the colonial town 
of Revolutionary War fame, it was said 
the Concord was more New England than 
New England itself, R.J. had to walk a 
mile to the town school where late at¬ 
tendance was discouraged, and early in 
life he learned the value of promptness. 
Latecomers had to stand up while the 
pupils pointed at them and sang: 


A diller a dollar a ten o’clock scholar, 
Why don’t you come more soon? 

You used to come at nine o’clock, 

But now you come at noon! 

Grand were the days in Concord. The 
“boys,” or the “gang” as R.J. refers to 
his friends, lived the typical American 
boyhood—hunting, fishing, camping, and 
trapping with frequent visits to the “Old 
Swimming Hole.” Since mothers forbade 
Swimming, fearing drowning, their shirts 
were sewn at the collar. This was inef¬ 
fective because the boys jumped in with 
their shirts on and dried them in the sun. 
“We kids were remarkable for having 
clean shirts,” R.J. reminiscences. 

Early in life the boys learned how to 
use firearms which were forbidden in 
Concord. R.J. hid a shotgun complete with 
a horn for shot and a horn for powder 
in the woodshed. There was a three cent 
per head bounty on that great American 
nuisance, English sparrows. One day he 
hunted sparrows to make a little money 
for gunpowder. In loading the muzzle, he 
pounded too hard with the ramrod and, 
knowing the gun would “kick,’’ he did not 
put the stock to his shoulder. Aiming at 
a flock of sparrows sitting on a rail fence, 
he pulled the trigger. The gun flew back¬ 
wards out of his hands and hit several 
sparrows elsewhere. R.J. made quite a 
haul on that incredible shot. 

The one episode in R.J.’s boyhood days 
that altered his life decisively at the age of 
nine was a runaway horse. In hitching the 
horse to a wagon, his friends forgot the 


In the picture at the left, Roy J. Stewart strikes the familiar pose which has endeared him to Gallaudet College students and staff members 
over the years. Center: Mrs. Stewart with Roy in a 1957 snapshot. At the right, Roy displays a splendid catch from Point Lookout, Md., a 

few years ago. He has long been a disciple of Izaak Walton. 
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One Sunday at Great Falls, Roy J. Stewart saw Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet and Dr. Fay 
approaching his^tent. Forewarning his friends, Roy saw to it that the forbidden china dishes 
were hidden in the bed straw and tin dishes substituted. The two faculty members were 
invited to dinner, and this picture underscores the close faculty-student relationship in Roy's 
day. Clockwise, left to right, are Dr. Fay, Roy, George Andree, Captain Davis, Walter Ros- 

son, and Dr. Gallaudet. 


hold-back, that part of the harness that 
prevents the wagon from bumping the 
horse. Going downhill, the wagon hit the 
frightened horse, making him run away* 
One boy was* thrown over a bridge and 
landed in the water uninjured; another 
managed to stay in the wagon until the 
tired horse slowed his pace. R.J. was 
thrown out and injured, causing his deaf¬ 
ness for the second time and permanently. 

Until R.J.’s father secured a position in 
the Post Office Department in Washington, 
D.C., he continued to attend public school 
in Concord. Then he was introduced to 
Kendall Green and Dr. Edward Miner Gal¬ 
laudet, commencing a View chapter in his 
life— which has extended to the present 
day. 

It all began in the Kendall School and 
the class of Sarah Porter, Dr. Gallaudet’s 
“right hand man” in controversies con¬ 
cerning methods of teaching and the com¬ 
bined system. Two years with Miss Porter 
and one with Principal James Denison 
were profitable, and R.J. passed the en¬ 
trance examinations to the Introductory 
Class- of Gallaudet College at the ripe age 
of 16. 

In his description of Kendall Green near 
the turn of the century—when the college 
student’s life was centralized, since dis¬ 
tracting elements as the automobile and 
movie theatres were nonexistent— R.J.’s 
nostalgic memories recapture the full rich 
glow of: the background and atmosphere 
essential to a comprehension of our herit¬ 
age. In those days, Gallaudet was a large 



Some of Roy J. Stewart's fondest memories 
of Gallaudet College and Kendall Green 
concern the late Douglas Craig, M. M. 
(Master of Mails), 18—1936. Craig was 
a tradition on the campus for years. In this 
article Bert Shaposka tells how Craig be¬ 
came a legend on Kendall Green. 

family with close-knit relationships and 
remained so well into this century. 

The “deadline” running from the Coffin 
Door to Florida Avenue prevented the 
students from roaming Kendall Green as 
freely as they do today. A boy had to ask 
the matron in old Fowler Hall for per¬ 


mission to see his girl and, if the privilege 
was granted, the couple could only ex¬ 
change conversation from standing posi¬ 
tions in the hail. Secret marriages, seem¬ 
ingly commonplace in recent years, were 
extremely rare. Only one such marriage 
occurred during R.J.’s undergraduate 
days, and it turned out his roommate was 
one of the principals involved. “He never 
took me into his confidence, nor did he 
let out a peep,” R.J. recalls. “The general 
idea was not to marry until you could 
support a wife and not to try to keep up 
with the Joneses.” 

The Introductory Clas-s, called “Ducks,” 
which are supposed to take to water 
naturally, were subject to occasional out¬ 
bursts of hazing. It was considered an 
unpardonable sin for a Duck to show 
symptoms of having a “swelled head,” a 
matter requiring the immediate attention 
of the Freshman Class, aided and abetted 
by the upper classes. The procedure con¬ 
sidered the best cure was to escort the 
Duck with the magnum capet to a bathtub. 
While the cold water faucet was turned on, 
he had a few moments of meditation before 
being immersed clothes and all. The Duck 
had no chance. 

The main attractions at Gallaudet then 
were sled-riding down Patterson Hill and 
skating on Washington ponds in the winter. 
Occasionally there was a dance and a 
“taffy pull.’* Camping at Great Falls each 
spring featured “Ladies Day” when the 
boys walked eight miles to meet the 
visiting girls at Cabin John Bridge and 
again to see them off. Then there were the 
Literary Society meetings- which featured 
lively debates; the Senior Debate was one 
of the main events of the year. The girls 
remained interested spectators, which may 
well account for the popularity of the 
debates. In describing these debates to 
Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld a few years ago and 


the prominent alumni who participated 
in them—Dr. Thomas F. Fox, Dr. J. L. 
Smith, Robert P. McGregor, George Wil¬ 
liam Veditz, Dr. Olof Hanson, and Dr. 
James Cloud—all of whom were proficient 
in the art of rhetoric, Dr. Fusfeld conceded, 
“There were giants in those days.” 

The faculty members were dedicated 
men, learned in problems concerning the 
deaf and pertaining to their education. In 
addition to Dr. Gallaudet, there were Dr. 
Edward Allen Fay, Dr. Charles R. Ely, 
Dr. Amos G. Draper, Dr. John B. Hotch¬ 
kiss, and Dr. Percival Hall. The student- 
faculty relationships were a source of in¬ 
spiration for both sides—confidence was 
boundless, enthusiasm rampant, friend¬ 
ships secure, learning valued, and respect 
profound. R.J.’s own friendship with Dr. 
Hotchkiss was mutually beneficial, not to 
himself alone but also to other students 
because, next to Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. Hotch¬ 
kiss was held in highest esteem. 

Dr. Gallaudet, a learned and dignified 
man, could have made good in any walk 
of life. His mother was deaf, his father 
a prominent educator of the deaf, and he 
probably understood them better than any 
other man of his’ time. The Gallaudet boys 
he regarded as gentlemen, and woe betide 
those who were not. R.J. himself epito¬ 
mizes the image of Dr. Gallaudet better 
than any existing account—gentle in man¬ 
ner, firm in principle, dedicated to his pro¬ 
fession, and undisputably the master at 
the helm. 

Dr. Hotchkiss, R.J.’s charming com¬ 
panion for years until his death, came to 
Kendall Green from Hartford where he 
personally knew Thomas- Hopkins Gal¬ 
laudet and Laurent Clerc. Dr. Hotchkiss 
acquired his “Roman nose” from being 
hit by a baseball. A fond explorer of Civil 
War battlefields, he was the proud pos¬ 
sessor of an army rifle discovered at Bull 
Run. Often the two friends would paddle 
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up the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in 
R.J.’s canoe; on these excursions they 
discussed current events, history, the 
alumni, books and their authors, and other 
topics. Once the subject was serious for 
it was on death. The memory of three 
camping trips R.J. made with Dr. Hotch¬ 
kiss 1 to the Kawartha Lakes District, north¬ 
east of Toronto, Canada, still lingers. 
Stoney Lake, the last in a chain of lakes 
with some eight hundred islands, was their 
favorite vacation resort. 

Some of the faculty members were, like 
Dr. Gallaudet, the scions of educators of 
the deaf. Dr. Fay, an able and dignified 
professor, grew up among the deaf; his 1 
father had been superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. Dr. Ely, a 
Yale graduate, also was quite familiar with 
the deaf; his father taught at the Ohio 
School and was superintendent of the Mary¬ 
land School for a number of years. Dr. 
Hall, whose roommate at Harvard, Allan 
Draper, was the son of Dr. Draper, be¬ 
came interested in the deaf and their 
education as a result. 

R.J. recalls Dr. Gallaudet’s 1 aversion to 
hazing. Once he gave the boys a good 
lecture on the evils of hazing in the Chapel; 
his price for the repeal of an order for 
the expulsion of four students—complete 
confessions from all who had taken part. 
Then he left the Chapel leaving them all 
in stunned silence. William Dudley, a well- 
built Texan, was the first to wake up. 
Standing in the hall, he beckoned toward 
Dr. Gallaudet’s office with his right thumb 
and with his 1 left hand spelt the word, 
“Confess.” All trooped in and confessed. 
Dr. Gallaudet shook hands with each of 
them and the expulsion order was sus¬ 
pended pending good behavior. Thereafter, 
each student was required to sign a pledge 
not to overindulge in hazing, but R.J. 
remembers such joshing during the 
balance of his 1 undergraduate days. 

In spite of: the traditional rivalry between 
Yale and Harvard, Dr. Ely and Dr. Hall 
were close friends. As young professors at 
Gallaudet, both experimented a great deal. 
One day they released a snake among the 
profuse ivy vines of College Hall which 
were infested with sparrows. When the 
snake came down a few days later, its 
ample girth was fitting evidence that it 
had enjoyed a Roman banquet—a practical 
lesson in natural history. 

Dr. Draper, a fine and strict professor 
of mathematics, became familiar with 
classroom procedure at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. He noted 
that a cadet would be invited to demon¬ 
strate on the blackboard, but at the slight¬ 
est hesitation, was immediately invited to 
sit down. Apparently, he decided to ex¬ 
periment with the system at Gallaudet. 
The doughty and nearsighted Tom Wil¬ 
liams, of the Class of 1908, always sat 
nearest to the blackboard while a class¬ 
mate explained the proceedings to him. 
On this particular occasion, several class¬ 
mates had hesitated at the blackboard and 
were subsequently invited to sit down 
again. When Dr. Draper came around to 
Tom, the young man also hesitated and 
was relieved with the admonition, “You 


are wasting our time.” Now Tom, a high- 
spirited lad, was seething because, as he 
later explained to R.J., he could have 
solved the problem had he been granted 
a moment. Dr. Draper finally took it upon 
himself to provide the answer, but he also 
hesitated and a classmate relayed this 
fact to the near-sighted lad. Williams 
stamped his foot on the floor and said to 
Dr. Draper, “ You are wasting our time.” 
The red-faced professor dismissed him 
from class. Apparently, the West Point 
system did not work very well at Gal¬ 
laudet. 

Aside from the faculty, the most beloved 
campus figure was 1 Douglas Craig, a color¬ 
ed waif discovered on the streets of Wash¬ 
ington by a gentleman whose name was 
thought to have been Craig. Deaf and mute, 
he never knew his age or his birthplace. 
Dr. Gallaudet took charge of him, named 
him Douglas after a prominent colored 
man of the time, and placed him in the 
Kendall School where he developed into 
a veritable Samson. Then he was appointed 
a general handyman, a jack-of-alLtrades, 
on Kendall Green. 

Once when Craig took a vacation—which 
was seldom—he entered a restaurant in 
Norfolk. A ship captain noticed what a 
strong looking man he was and asked him 
if he wanted work. His entire vacation 
was spent loading and unloading ships. 
When Dr. Ely asked him how he enjoyed 
his vacation, Douglas replied, “Fine.” 

It was said that Craig proposed to every 
colored cook that came to Kendall Green. 
When he finally discovered the lady of: his 
choice lived in Baltiniofe, arid since that 
was 1 a situation requiring correspondence, 
he appointed a student as his private 
secretary. The courtship was successful 
and nearly the whole faculty was present 
at the wedding. Dr. Hall served as inter¬ 
preter. Douglas appeared in full dress, 
white tie and white gloves 1 , and a broad 
smile. The honeymoon to Baltimore was 
marred only by some highwayman who 
relieved him of his pocketbook containing 
three hundred dollars. 

Craig’s popularity among the students 
is best illustrated by an alumni reunion 
at which he issued an invitation to visit 
his cottage. Everyone attending the re¬ 
union accepted. The late Robert P. 
McGregor, appointed speaker of the day, 
was in fine form—not only did he proclaim 
the day as Douglas’ birthday, but guessed 
his age was seventy. Apparently, Craig 
had not expected such a large attendance 
because the refreshments he had ordered 
were insufficient to go around. However, 
they were blithely forgotten. 

Douglas 1 Craig’s last appearance on 
Kendall Green was a sentimental oc¬ 
casion. One of his duties had always been 
to hoist the flag to the top of the flagpole in 
the morning and to take it down in the 
evening. And it was Douglas, then ailing 
and quite feeble in an armchair a few 
weeks before his death in 1936, who hoisted 
the first flag up the flagpole that now 
stands in front of College Hall. 

While in the Kendall School, R.J. early 
became a staunch supporter of Gallaudet’s 


athletic teams—and has remained so ever 
since. There were only two teams in foot¬ 
ball and baseball; both were organized 
by Dr. Hotchkiss. Basketball was con¬ 
sidered a girl’s game and the boys would 
have none of it. The Normals played on 
the teams; Dr. Ely and Dr. Hall were 
participants. Dr. Gallaudet’s son, Denny, 
who weighed 225 pounds, played in the 
line. Track was not introduced until R.J.’s 
senior year. 

William E. “Dummy” Hoy, the famed 
major league pitcher for the Cincinnati 
Reds and other teams, who was deaf, oc- 
ocasionally paid a visit to Kendall Green 
when his team was in Washington. R.J. 
and Hoy were staunch friends and carried 
on a correspondence for many years. R.J.’s 
only regrets are that he did not preserve 
these letters for posterity. It is to his 
credit, however, that R.J. tried to in¬ 
fluence local Washington sports writers in 
getting “Dummy” Hoy elected into base¬ 
ball’s 1 Hall of Fame. The project failed, 
but R.J. still hopes to see the day when Hoy 
is accorded this deserving honor. 

Gallaudet won the football, baseball, and 
track championships in 1899 in competition 
with St. John’s of Annapolis, Western 
Maryland, Washington College, John 
Hopkins University, and Maryland Agri¬ 
culture College (now the University of 
Maryland). Then Gallaudet was 1 ousted 
from the conference on the grounds that 
it was located in the District of Columbia 
and not in Maryland. However, Gallaudet 
still defeated the great Georgetown team 
and the University of Virginia in football. 

Albert F. Adams, the gymnastics in¬ 
structor, was as strict as an army drill 
sergeant. R.J. recalls several students 1 
who “hated his guts,” but attributed their 
excellent health in later years to him. 

Wrestling did not appear on the scene 
until several years after R.J. had gradu¬ 
ated. Tom Williams of Kansas, blind in 
one eye, was the pioneer; he organized a 
team of students 1 that was refused re¬ 
cognition by the Gallaudet College Athletic 
Association. When the boys began to win 
medals at meets in town, the GCAA re¬ 
lented and wrestling became one of the 
most popular sports. R.J. regards Tom 
Clayton, who guided his teams to several 
championships in the Mason-Dixon Con¬ 
ference during the last decade, as the 
finest wrestling coach Gallaudet has ever 
had. 

From the day he received his sheepskin 
in 1899 to the present, R.J. has taken an 
active interest in Gallaudet’s athletic 
fortunes and in her scholars 1 . One of: his 
aims has been to concentrate on their 
studies, which is one way of helping to 
bring about successful athletic teams. He 
once helped to keep a fine football and 
baseball player in college for two years 
by giving him private instruction in his 
own home. At other times, he took several 
lame athletes to a chiropractor friend of 
his who once treated President Taft. One 
such athlete was badly needed for a basket¬ 
ball game against Catholic University. The 
player recovered after treatment from the 
- chiropractor and Gallaudet won the game. 
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In all cases it was R.J. who paid the 
doctor’s fee. 

“Ponce de Leon thought he had found 
the Fountain of Youth at St. Augustine, 
Fla.,’’ R.J. observes in humorous vein. 
“He was wrong. I discovered it at Gal- 
laudet College. Over there the student 
body is forever young.” 

R.J. secured a position in the U.S. 
Census Bureau and was assigned to Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s division on 
statistics of the deaf. Dr. Bell always used 
the manual alphabet and language of 
signs in communicating with him, and R.J. 
gives the famed inventor credit for drop¬ 
ping the word “dumb” from the common 
reference to the “deaf and dumb.” Once 
R.J. was invited to spend an evening with 
the great man in his office at the Volta 
Bureau. Dr. Bell offered him a cigar. It 
was not long before he felt sick and had 
to drum up an excuse to go home. 

In his position, R.J. was fortunate to 
have established a long-standing friend¬ 
ship with Bob Considine, the famed news¬ 
paper reporter of the New York Journal- 
American and the Hearst task force. Con¬ 
sidine then worked at the Census Bureau 
while also studying journalism at George 
Washington University and later became 
a cub reporter and sports writer for the 
Washington Post. R.J. is certain Bob would 
recognize him today—their friendship was 1 
genuine and extended beyond their days at 
the Census Bureau. 

Always a joiner, not merely a rooter, 
R.J. is a life member of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, the Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association, and the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. He remains 
an honorary member of the Gallaudet 
College Athletic Association and of the 
Buff and Blue Board. For 50 years he has 
been in charge of film production and 
preservation for the NAD, as' he was for 
several years for the GCAA. Another 15 
years spent on the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee for the Edward Miner Gallaudet 
Fund. 

Of his accomplishments, R.J. is proudest 
of two—the films he has accumulated for 
posterity and his quota idea which brought 
in considerable sums of money for the 
Gallaudet Fund. Anyone wishing to see 
Dr. Gallaudet as he looked in real life and 
to note the beauty, clarity, and dignity of 
his use of the sign language can do so by 
viewing “The Lorna Doone Country of 
Devonshire, England” of which movie R.J. 
is the booking manager. In another film, 
“Memories of Old Hartford,” Dr. Hotch¬ 
kiss recounts life at Hartford when he 
taught there prior to coming to Gallaudet. 

After 50 years of: service in the federal 
government, R.J. now lives in retirement 
at his Washington home. His wife, Ellen, 
whom he met at Gallaudet and married 
afterwards, has served the Kendall School 
faithfully as a teacher for the past 25 
years. R.J. adamantly insists he owes 
more to Ellen than to anyone else. 

Today Gallaudet College would be virtu¬ 
ally unrecognizable to R.J.’s contem¬ 
poraries because of the nearly complete 
overhaul of familiar landmarks and 


values. This cannot be said of R.J. him¬ 
self who recognizes change as inevitable— 
but he does not subscribe to the theory 
that traditions are expendable nor that the 
spirit of the past must give way to the 
present. The old flame of individualism 
still glows brightly in him, and in that 
spirit, Roy J. Stewart is a lasting in¬ 
spiration—a dedicated servant to the 
legitimate interests and welfare of his 
fellow deaf—a vigorous proponent of the 
dignity of the individual. The story of his 
unswerving devotion and loyalty to his 
alma mater may well become a classic 
when retold to those generations of Gal¬ 
laudet students yet unborn. 

The author wishes to record his in¬ 
debtedness to Robert F. Panara, of the 
English department at Gallaudet College, 
whose profound encouragement and techni¬ 
cal advice was invaluable in the com¬ 
position of this article; and to Mrs. Lucille 
H. Pendell, head librarian of the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Memorial Library, who 
kindly consented to obtain photostat copies 
of pictures orginally published in the first 
volume of the student publication, The Buff 
and Blue, in 1894. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 

By PAUL LANGE 

On the 30th of July 1961 the deaf sculptor, 
Arthur Hedelt of Berlin-Zehlendorf, 
Rumeister Street 185, celebrated his 80th 
birthday in good physical and mental 
health. Born in Berlin and becoming deaf 
at one year of age, he attended the royal 
school for the deaf in Berlin and decided 
to become a sculptor. 

After attending the state art school he 
took a three-year course with the sculptor 
Fr. Lange who gave him a good foundation 
for his further development, principally in 
clay and marble. From 1902 to 1912 he 
worked with different sculptors, among 
Prof. Manzel, Kruge, Tuallion, Engelmann, 
and Kolbe. At the age of 31 he became a 
sculptor on his own. The Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, at an exhibition, recognized his 
work with a diploma and a medal. 

After becoming independent, he produced 
a number of important works in stone and 
wood in his studio. He acquired a good 
reputation in his line and received many 
orders from architects, state authorities, 
the Russian cemetery in Treptow, the new 
Russian embassy building in Berlin, the 
Charlottenburg Castle, the Reichstag build¬ 
ing and the repair of the bronze lion at the 
Zoo. 

At 80 years of age, Hedelt does not think 
of retiring. It will be of interest to the 
American deaf that he has four grand¬ 
children living in New York City. 


AN HUMBLE PRAYER FOR THE N. A. D. AND 
THE DEAF OF AMERICA FOR 1962 . . . 

. . . and evermore! 


GIVE US MEN TO MATCH OUR MOUNTAINS, 
GIVE US MEN TO MATCH OUR PLAINS; 
NEW HORIZONS IN THEIR VISIONS — 

AND NEW ERAS IN THEIR BRAINS! 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
to you ALL!! 


PETTINGILL PRINTCRAFT 

"Where We Get Satisfaction from Seeing YOU Satisfied" 
1114-1116 MAIN STREET LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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Want to Try Some Recipes??? 


Utah Assn. Baking Contest Draws 33 Entries 


By ROBERT G. SANDERSON 



Utah Association of the Deaf baking contest scenes—At the top are the ladies who brought 
the mouth-watering pastries pictured in the overhead mirror. The center photograph shows 
the committee, left to right: LaVern Burnett, Beth Jensen, and Phyllis Penman. More cakes 
are overhead. At the bottom the winners are pictured, left to right: Mrs. Theo Logan, Mrs. 

LaVern Burnett, Mrs. Vida White, Mrs. Ruth Smith, and Mrs. Elaine Smith. 


Thirty-three entries', from hot rolls and 
coffee rings to beautifully decorated cakes 
greeted judges when the Utah Association 
of the Deaf sponsored a baking contest at 
the Utah Power and Light Company 
auditorium on Friday, October 6. While 
the afternoon events were poorly attended, 
due to the working day problem, the eve¬ 
ning ceremonies brought out a good crowd 
to view the display. 

Again and again the remark was heard, 
“Man, I’d hate to have to judge them!”— 
which was, indeed, the very reason why 
expert home economists were selected to 
do the judging. 

There were surprises, too, as the con¬ 
testants read the itemized slips that the 
judges gave to each—and some chagrin 
too, as the judges demolished high hopes 
with a check mark on “underdone!” And 
often heard was the remark by a growling 
husband, “Well, I still like it even if those 
experts don’t!” 

It was all in fun, though, and everyone 
had a good time, and got to taste the 
best of everything during the intermission 
between reels of the captioned film. 

Top winner was Mrs. Vida (Jack) White, 
of Salt Lake City, for her spice cake. Se¬ 
cond prize went to Mrs. LaVern Burnett 
for her Swedish pastry; third prize to Mrs. 
Theo Logan for hot rolls; fourth prize to 
Mrs. Ruth Smith for her golden butter cake; 
and fifth prize to Mrs. Elaine Smith for 
her date and nut bread. Each lady received 
a cash prize, sugar, and the first three 
winners also received subscriptions to the 
world’s best magazine of, by and for the 
deaf. (You’re reading it!) They also re¬ 
ceived the customary ribbons as souvenirs. 

Contributors to the prize list were: the 
Utah Power and Light Company; the 
Amalgamated Sugar Company: General 
Mills—Sperry Ogden Operations; the Utah 
Association of the Deaf; and the world’s 
best magazine . . . 

Unhappily, the men didn’t even try, 
although they were specifically invited to 
participate. “They, were just plain scared 
to, ‘cause us gals are so much better at 
baking!” snickered one little lady. 

Virtually all of the contestants generously 
permitted what was left of their entries, 
after judging, to be sampled; and after 
that to be auctioned off by UAD President 
Sandie Sanderson. Proceeds from the 
auction covered incidental expenses. 

Committee handling the arrangements 
included: Mrs. Beth Jensen, chairlady; 
Phyllis Penman; and LaVern Burnett. 
Betty Christensen, the daughter of stout 
UAD boosters Arvel and Berdean Christen¬ 
sen, interpreted for the gathering. 

A feature of the afternoon events was a 
demonstration by the Utah Power and 
Light Company home economics section, 
at which the baking of apple pies and 
pumpkin pies (in season in Utah at the 
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Vz cup of; brown sugar 
2 cups of flour 
Vb teaspoon of salt 

1. Mix—j'oll in tiny balls. 

2. Dip in egg white. 

3. Roll in chopped nuts or coconut 

4. Put on greased pan. 


5. Press down in center of each. 

6. Bake for 5 minutes at 325° F. 

7. Take out and press down again. 

8. Bake 10 minutes* longer. 

9. Remove from oven and put V\ tea¬ 
spoon of jelly or jam in center of each 
cookie. 


By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director. Michigan Association for Better Hearirv 


WILLIAM C. STOKOE, JR. 

Guest Columnist 

If I were deaf and planning a European 
trip, I would head for France and stay as 
long as funds held out. My reasons are 
easy to find. The French welcome to tour¬ 
ists, and the attractions of French culture, 
from omelettes to art treasures, are as 
real and strong as advertised. But there is 
a better reason: what l’Epee and Sicard 
started and Laurent Clerc and T. H. Gal- 
laudet continued Over here, “our own” 
sign language, is Still flourishing over 
there. 

Unlike the eider Gallaudet, I found ,a 
warm welcome in Britain and visited 
many schools and Saw and heard what 
went on in dozens Of classrooms, dorms, 
and gyms. I had long and serious talks 
with headmasters and teachers. Also in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, I visited 
centers where the deaf gather, and I 
haunted one of; these until I knew all the 
regulars there and learned a good many 
of their signs. But like Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, I found a real difference in 
France. 

No doubt he would be startled as I was 
if he could come back to the old school in 
the Rue St. Jacques and hear the Inspec- 
teur General say that, of course, their in¬ 
struction is oral now. But before I left, I 
found a teacher of a “special” class, 
“slow learners,” pupils with multiple han¬ 
dicaps (sound familiar?), who confided to 
me that he would get exactly nowhere if 
he did not use sign language and finger¬ 
spelling in his work. (I could mention sev¬ 
eral identical situations and confidences 
in oral Britain, too.) He gave me too the 
address of the headquarters of the French 
counterpart of the NAD and said the same 
building houses the local club. 

There in the two top floors of 20 Rue 
Therese, Paris 1, in the middle of a city 
and a country whose language I can read 
painfully, understand roughly, and speak 
haltingly, I was suddenly able to converse 
easily. I was the only hearing person 
there, except for the little son of a deaf 
couple, but “the signs, they went;” as the 
French say. It made no difference that I 
really thought “saw” as I moved the “v- 
hand” outward and that my friends were 
thinking “voir” or “voit” or “vu.” I would 
think “school” while clapping my hands, 
and they understood it as “l’ecole.” 
“Make,” “do,” “teach,” “introduce,” 


“meet,” “talk”—almost all the signs I 
used were current. Fingerspelling helped 
too: if I remembered the French word I 
needed, fine. If not, someone in the group 
was sure to recognize the English word I 
spelled and translate it. 

This was a center in every sense of the 
word; around and above the club rooms 
were the offices not only of the coordinat¬ 
ing society but also of the “Salon des Ar¬ 
tistes Silencieux Francais,” of the Touring 
Club (hikes, bikes, and autos), of the 
Sports Club (football, bowling, etc.), and 
of the publications, general newsletter, 
literary magazine, and club bulletins. All 
kinds of interests were the magnets draw¬ 
ing the group to the center, and all were 
self generated and self generating. I do not 
know but strongly suspect that many of 
the officers I met were volunteers without 
pay. I suppose, and hope, some of the 
secretaries and editors were salaried. All 
impressed me as the kind of officers that 
good organizations somehow seem to get 
and that never could be paid what their 
services and loyalty to the cause are real¬ 
ly worth. 

This is the kind of organization that any 
country and any special interest group 
could well be proud of, and some of the 
deaf, leaders in Britain would like to see 
its like develop there. In Britain the Wel¬ 
fare Officer of the local Institute, Center, 
or Welfare Society is the head man, with 
a staff of one or several missioners, social 
workers, and assistants. While there is ro 
rule against a deaf man’s becoming a Wel¬ 
fare Officer, very few of the W.O.’s are in 
fact deaf, and I was told that a great 
many deaf persons don’t know that the 
appointment (by examination) is open to 
a qualified deaf person. As the societies 
are closely connected with the established 
churches, it is not surprising to find many 
of the Welfare Officers are clergymen. Be¬ 
sides* the churches, the government stands 
behind the organizations through various 
provisions of the national welfare acts, 
and several philanthropic boards of pro¬ 
fessional and lay persons, prominent, 
wealthy, noble, or royal, contribute money 
and direction. As the personal embodi¬ 
ment of all this complex organization the 
Welfare Officer or one of his assistants 
may serve the deaf individual in roles 
that require many different persons here: 
he may be chaplain, vocational and em- 
pfoyment counsellor, tax consultant, legal 


Top Winner Mrs. Vida White receives first 
prize in the Utah Association of the Deaf's 
baking contest from UAD President Roy G. 
Sanderson. Some of the prize-winning en¬ 
tries are on the . table in the foreground. 

time) was carried out step by step, with 
emphasis on technique. The ladies were 
fascinated, learned a lot and would enjoy 
another such demonstration. The only 
disappointment was the poor turnout. 

The prize-winning recipes: 


(First Prize) 

MRS. VIDA WHITE’S SPICE CAKE 


All ingredients should be at room tem¬ 
perature and the oven should be prehqated 
to 350 degrees. 

Sift into a large bowl 2 cups of sifted 
cake flour, teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, y 2 teaspoon soda, 1 tea¬ 
spoon cinnamon, Vz teaspoon nutmeg, and 
Vz teaspoon allspice. 

Add 1 cup of brown sugar firmly packed 
and y 2 cup of shortening and % cup of 
sour milk or buttermilk. 

Beat this mixture 2 minutes, then add 2 
eggs unbeaten. Beat for two more minutes 
and pour batter into two eight-inch cake 
pans. Bake for 30 to 35 minutes in a 350- 
degree oven. Frost cake with a sea-foam 
frosting. 


Sea-Foam Frosting 


Combine 2 egg whites; lVz cups brown 
sugar, firmly packed; 5 tablespoons water; 
and dash of salt in top of double boiler; 
beat slightly to mix. Place over rapidly 
boiling water; beat with rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer at high speed, until frost¬ 
ing stands in peaks, about 7 minutes. Re¬ 
move from heat; add 1 teaspoon vanilla; 
beat 1-2 minutes, or until thick enough 
to spread. 


(Second Prize) 
SWEDISH PASTRY 


1 cup of butter or oleo 
1 egg yolk 
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adviser, interpreter, entertainment chair¬ 
man, travel agent, tour guide, and many 
more. 

A moral about elected representative 
versus externally appointed direction 
shouldn’t need to be drawn in an NAD 
publication; but the causes for two such 


different ways of organizing the activities 
of deaf persons are worth considering. 
Probably an economist, a sociologist, a 
psychologist, an educator, and a philan¬ 
thropist would not agree on the chief 
cause; but as a student of linguistics I 
would point first to the sign language and 
its use. 


world.” 

Even the staid old Manchester Guardian 
has this to say: ‘‘The deaf who can’t speak 
or lip-read and don’t use an aid are ex¬ 
ceptionally stupid and vain obstinate into 
the bargain.” (Supt. E. R. Abernathy of 
the Ohio School got so mad at the Guardian 
while he was in Manchester for the Inter¬ 
national Congress on the Modern Treat¬ 
ment of Deafness that he all but blew 50 
gaskets!) 

The team in England is picking up. That 
the deaf are beginning to fight is a heart¬ 
ening sign. 

Save your news till we meet at Miami. 

Friends of captioned films are urged 
to write their senators and representatives 
in Washington to ask that they support 
Senate Bill (House Resolution 9546) which 
would remove the statutory limitation of 
annual expenditures under the present law 
(72 Stat. 1742) enacted in 1958. 

Captioned films are so precious to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing that Congress 
should appropriate sufficient funds to 
expand the program. As Of now $250,000 is 
all that can be Used; Captioned Films need 
and deserve a million or more. All 
together, now! 

Fight for Captioned Films. Don’t 
leave this to George alone! 

Plans are still in the making for a meet¬ 
ing of the committee representing the 
American Hearing Society and the National 
Association of the Deaf in Washington, 
possibly in April. It will all depend on a 
grant from the OVR. It is believed that 
much good can come of such a meeting 
because many of the misunderstandings 
that exists between the two groups can 
be discussed intelligently and with profit 
to members of both organizations. If such 
a meeting does take place, a full report 
will be made at Miami. 

Planning to be with us? 

You will not read this until after Santa 
has been to see you, We know he has you 
on his list because you have been working 
for a better-world for the deaf. You have 
held your head high and there has been 
a proud look in your eyes. Your shoulders 
have been firmly braced, not stooped and 
bent with a look which seems to say ‘‘Feel 
sorry for me—I cannot hear!” For this, 
you are the salt of the earth. Yet we know 
that salt brings* on a thirst. How many of 
us have made others thirst for the NAD? 
So, if we are to be worth our salt we have 
to make others believe in the NAD as 
strongly as we. This is something to think 
about. 

Make whatever 1962 resolutions you 
deem necessary but this* one is a must: 
‘‘I believe in the NAD so strongly that 
I will never unknowingly let an opportunity 
pass to explain it to those who are still 
in the dark.” 

You’ll get a lot of knocks, not a few 
kicks, and millions of dirty looks but what 
are those little things if you really believe? 

Thank you for reading this far with 

WTG. 
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The Educational Front 

and Parents’ Department 

By W. T. Sriffing, Editor 


We know darned well we have no 
business up at this unearthly hour, but 
the situation has gotten out of: control. 
What started as a mere catch-up-with- 
work jroject has become a habit. Several 
times we have decided to forget all about 
it, but one of the dogs, Sambo, has entered 
into the spirit of the occasion by pressing 
his cold nose against us at—you’ve guessed 
it!—at four o’clock. We may not have 
succeeded in teaching the pooch to read 
the lips like that Phi Vowel Consonant 
dog in London, but at least we have 
taught him to tell time. 

Come to think of it, early in the morning 
is a nice time to talk with a typewriter. 
Coffee which smells better than ‘‘My Sin” 
and which seems to be whispering ‘‘Come 
up and see me some time!”, well, that’s 
that. 

It’s the Everglades Hotel, Miami! 

Note to Ken who has his* own Korner: 
Stay in there and pitch, Ken. We have 
always been delighted with your column. 
THE SILENT WORKER would be a dreary 
magazine with you on the sidelines. You 
ask if youth should take over for you. 
Heck, no! Those youngsters are perfectly 
willing for us old wheel chair cases to kick 
up our heels while we can, so, LET’S! 

Batting averages too weak, Coats thinks. 

We don’t think—we know! 

We have been having quite a time with 
one of our ears which is completely im¬ 
mune to community gossip, yet because 
it is indispensable when it comes to keep¬ 
ing our bifocals in place, we had doc take 
a look at it. We told him we felt rather 
silly consulting him about it because it was 
almost the same as a man with wooden 
legs complaining of ingrowing toe nails. 

Bully for Nebraska! One more link 
in a growing chain. 

Quote from a daily newspaper which had 
an article describing a class for the deaf 
in the public schools: ‘‘And what is the 
fondest dream of those who are deaf? To 
make a sound, to be able to talk, and to be 
understood by their fellow man.” 

Then, in the next breath, the reporter 
says, ‘‘How do you explain to a 4-year-old 
child the reason he can’t hear the dog 
bark, his parents’ voices, or the wind blow 
in his face? Then, how do you explain to 
him why he can’t make sounds when he 
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doesn’t even know what a sound is?” 

Now, if the child doesn’t know what a 
sound is, how could be explain that his 
fondest wish was to make one? This has 
puzzled us. We think we will ask the re¬ 
porter the secret of his interview with the 
children in that school. If he can really 
get down to earth with them that way, 
the he is wasting his time on a newspaper 
—he should be in a school for the deaf 
showing lots of us* how it is done. 

One thing for sure—the NAD is 

not taking things sitting down any more. 

A SICK MAN 

‘‘I had the toughest time of my life. 
First, I got angina pectoris and then arte¬ 
riosclerosis. Just as I was* recovering from 
these, I got tuberculosis* pneumonia, and 
phthisis. Then they gave me hypodermics. 
Appendicitis was followed by poliomyelitis. 
Next, I was' besieged by aphasia and 
hypertrophic cirrhosis. I suffered through 
amnesia, and I know I had diabetics and 
hydropneumopericardium, to say nothing 
of rheumatism and dermatococortjurtc- 
tivitis. Boy, was I relieved when I got 
cancer! It was the toughest spelling test 
I’ve ever had.” 

We like the fighting Silent Worker. 

The Silent World comes* to us from 
England. We like it. The November issue 
has a very thoughtful article by Pat 
Abrahams who is a deaf lady orally train¬ 
ed. She takes sharp exception to a state¬ 
ment from the National Institute for the 
Deaf’s Industrial and Social Welfare Com¬ 
mittee which reads, “ . . . recently an in¬ 
fluential official told us there was ‘‘no 
need for special workers for the deaf as 
there are no longer any deaf and dumb 
people—they can all speak and lip-read.” 
Pat hoots at this statement with this re¬ 
mark: ‘‘Such is one of: the evil results of 
the present trend to believe and propagate 
the belief that with pure oralism and hear¬ 
ing aids everything has been put right. 
It just isn’t so. The completely deaf who 
cannot communicate except by signs are 
still with us by the thousands and there 
is no indication as yet that it will ever 
be otherwise.” 

Pat also sees red to the statement 
‘‘Because he cannot hear he cannot speak, 
without speech he cannot learn, without 
learning he is lost in a busy and impatient 
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November 11, 1961 

Dear Jess, 

I have before me a recent copy of THE 
SILENT WORKER, and I marvel anew at 
the “meaty” contents—the good variety of 
reading. I am reminded of the article 
which says: “A good editor never offends 
anyone; is always right; can ride two 
horses at the same time he is straddling 
the fence with both ears to the ground. 
He always says the right thing at the 
right time; never has to apologize; and 
has worlds of prestige with all classes, 
creeds, and races.” This article ends by 
saying that there has never been a good 
editor. I disagree. THE SILENT WORKER 
has an editor, a quiet unassuming man 
who gets things done and the above des¬ 
cription is a shoe which fits you. 

Don Pettingill’s promoting is inspired! 
His half-inchers are fun to read. I per¬ 
sonally get a “charge” out of them. They 
bring in the chuckles as well as some ex¬ 
tra cash. When Don invited folks to take 
a poke at their friends by inserting half- 
inchers, Benjamin Friedwalk took him at 
his word—only he took a poke at Don’s 
advertisements. I know Benny. He is a 
Patron of the NAD, therefore he is a 
privileged poker. He has the interests of 
the deaf at heart and feels, like the rest 
of us, that he has the American right 'to 
ask questions. How would this fit in as 
one of Don’s advertisements? 

Some members are like wheelbar¬ 
rows, not good unless pushed. 

Some are like canoes, they need to 
be paddled. 

. Some are like kites, if you don’t keep 
a string on them, they fly away. 

Some are like kittens, they are more 
contented when petted. 

Some are like footballs, you can’t tell 
which way they are going to bounce 
next. 

Some are like balloons, full of wind 
and likely to blow up unless handled 
carefully. 

Some are like trailers, no good un¬ 
less pulled. 

Which kind of member are you? 

The State Association News shows that 
we have interested civic-minded deaf 
leaders, both collegiate and non-collegiate, 
all over the nation. All hands are uniting 
to build a strong foundation under the 
NEW NAD. A strong organization will 
eventually emerge. I salute the state as¬ 
sociations'. 

The Church Page is a timely addition 
to our magazine. The good people who 
look after our spiritual needs are tried 
and true friends of the deaf. 

The Educational Front rates five stars 
in my book. Genial Ted Griffing can jump 
Tarzan-like from subject to subject with¬ 


out once falling. I’ll tell you the secret of 
his success—he holds fast to a deadline. 
He Will Be At Miami In A Bangled Bikini! 

I turn a page and come to Humor 
Among the Deaf. Again I marvel at one 
man’s ability to gather so much mater¬ 
ial. I enjoy this page and know that as 
long as the deaf can laugh at their deaL 
ness, all is right with their world. This 
would be my contribution to Toivo Lind- 
holm’s column: 

One evening, long ago, when Harry, who 
is now my husband, came a-courting me, 
he and I went to the dining room at the 
school where I was employed, to get a 
drink of ice water conveniently placed on 
a table there. 

After drinking my fill, the temptation to 
pour the small amount left in my glass 
down Harry’s neck was just too over- 
poweringly great, so I did just that. Bed¬ 
lam promptly broke loose. Harry emitted 
a howl that could be heard five miles away 
and proceeded to chase me around and 
around the dining room table bent on 
revenge. Right now I realize how juvenille 
we were and there was nothing very funny 
about it—especially not to the sleeping 
occupants of that cottage. 

Next morning the people, whose sleep 
had been so rudely shattered by our 
noise, let me know what they thought of 
our cavorting in the middle of the night. 
They even inferred that my shrieking sug¬ 
gested I was being pursued by a mad¬ 
man. 

Next evening when Harry came again, 
we took in a movie instead of having a 
“parlor date” to give everyone a cooling 
off period. 

Going to a movie in those days involved 
a thirty-minute walk, then an hour’s trol¬ 
ley ride each way, so it was late as usual 
when we reached my cottage after the 
movie. We decided not to go inside and 
risk dropping a pin to disturb the sleepy 
heads upstairs. Our good night was being 
said rather leisurely, I must admit, on 
the porch, near the front door. Harry 
leaned back completely relaxed against 
the wall while we talked. 

Suddenly a face appeared in the door¬ 
way after it had been opened a few 
inches. I saw that it was the matron of 
my cottage. She was clad in a long, 
flannel nightie, had her hair in curl pa¬ 
pers’ and her face smeared with cold 
cream. She motioned frantically for me 
to come inside. My chin went out stub¬ 
bornly, and I turned my back on her. I 
felt that she had no right to complain be¬ 
cause we were being very, very quiet. 
However, she persisted, and I finally 
went inside where I was informed that 
Harry was leaning against the doorbell 
and it was ringing loudly all over the 


house. 

Naturally I skipped breakfast that next 
morning rather than face the barrage of 
accusing eyes*. 

Ken’s Korner keeps us well informed in 
a most entertaining way. For his column, 

I would like to contribute the following: 

“A roving correspondent of the Paris 
Evening Monde (World) recently sent a 
dispatch to his paper which referred to 
the Mason-Dixon line. Fearful that its 
readers might not understand what this 
meant, the editor of the Monde added a 
footnote to explain the term: 

“The Mason-Dixon line crosses the 
United States at the level of Virginia. 
When you come from the north by road, 
you notice that the line has been crossed 
when persons smile with their eyes as 
well as their teeth. The territory north of 
the line is inhabited by the Yankees.” 

To the Monde as well as to Yankee Mar¬ 
cus Kenner, a Dixie thank you! 

We are fortunate to have such wise peo¬ 
ple as Edwin Hazel and Lowell Myers to 
advise us on parliamentary procedure and 
to keep us in line with the law. 

Anyone, wanting to go “Stalling Along” 
with Stahl Butler, will have to step lively. 
I’ve known him from Gallaudet Normal 
to Georgia neighbor to Michigan Execu¬ 
tive Director days and know that he never 
stalls at helping the deaf. 

Geraldine Fail and Harriett Votaw cover 
a lot of ground Swinging ’Round the Na¬ 
tion. I keep picturing a huge truck back¬ 
ing up to their doors every month and 
emptying a pile of mail at their respective 
front doors. How on earth do they find 
time to bake a pie and sew on buttons 
with all- that mail to read? 

I also find it a temptation to tease them 
about the swinging part. Their pictures, 
on either side of: the column head, are 
positive proof that Darwin “goofed” on 
his theory. 

It’s fun to roam the range with “El 
Gaucho” from my easy chair. This way I 
can eat my meals sitting down at the 
table instead of off the mantel. I’ve been 
following Troy Hill’s column about Texas 
folks in various periodicals since way 
back I’d sho’ hate for y’all to run outa ink, 
Troy, pardner. 

Roy Conkling’s' “Michigan Breezes” are 
refreshing. He’s another reporter I’ve fol¬ 
lowed through the years and admired. 

George Dewey Coats—busy Dewey Coats 
—who defines Sunday as a day most often 
used as a saucer to catch the overflow 
from the cup of week-day chores, takes 
time any day to let the NAD members 
know he appreciates them. We appreciate 
him, too. 

Bernard Teitelbaum writes' at random 
equally well on such topics as Skunks, 
Topsies, or Sears Roebuck. Never a dull 
moment with him. 

Art Kruger knows his sports and his 
sportsmen. His coverage of sports in the 
deaf world rates a trophy—king sized. 

The Home Office Notes conjure up the 
image of BBB with an oil can in one hand 
and d pen in the other letting us know 
where trouble has been spotted and re- 
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medied. He has patiently answered all of 
my questions and given me encourage¬ 
ment when I needed it. BBB is a true 
diplomat and a staunch friend. He is the 
good right arm of the NAD. 

Mind you, Jess, I have only covered one 
issue of THE SILENT WORKER. There 
are other top writers who have contributed 
to our reading pleasure. 

Sure, now, and I don’t need the luck of 
the Irish to have good fortune. It can hap¬ 
pen to anyone when they join the NAD. 
And they will find out that THE SILENT 


WORKER is a treasure of pleasure. Lucky 
them! Lucky me! 

My life must touch a dozen lives 
Before the day is done 
Leaves countless marks for good or ill 
Ere sets the evening sun. 

So this is the wish that I must wish, 
The prayer that I must pray; 

Let my life help the other lives 
It touches by the way. (Anonymous) 

Silently working along with you, 
Edna H. Baynes 


RANDOM 4 T^ 

JOTTINGS 

By Bernard Teitelbaum 


4014 Saline Street 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvani. 

HABIT. Who does not have habits? Hu¬ 
mans are largely creatures of habit and 
perform unconsciously regular daily acts. 
Take the simple act of opening a drawer. 
We tug at the drawer pull, unconscious of 
which and how many fingers we may use 
in the process. Such acts are mostly auto¬ 
matic and are governed by the subcon¬ 
scious. 

After the formation of a habit, during 
which one builds up certain routines, be 
they simple or elaborate, these routines 
become so fixed one performs each act in 
its proper sequence without the actor be¬ 
ing conscious of the order in which he had 
performed the minutiae of the act. 

Like the opening of a desk drawer. 

Many modern desks have locking de¬ 
vices (for side drawers) operated by a 
main, central drawer. With one of these 
desks, the main drawer must be pulled out 
an inch or so in order to release the device 
locking the side drawers. Failure to open 
the main drawer results in frustrated tug¬ 
ging, often exasperating. 

Probably many readers have experi¬ 
enced this frustration and have conditioned 
themselves to operate the main drawer 
pins. 

Three years ago the writer (that’s me) 
inherited just such a desk, equipped with 
just such a simple locking device. And 
the tugging at an obdurate side drawer, 
kept locked by an ordinary steel pin or 
bolt raised into a groove in the bottom of 
the “offending” drawer, was both frustrat¬ 
ing and annoying. By a simple device, 
very ingenious, this pin was lowered out 
of the groove when the main drawer was 
opened, thus releasing the drawer. 

During periods of concentration in tasks 
at hand, I would forget the above process 
and have the thread of my thoughts' ab¬ 
ruptly disrupted by an obstinate drawer 
containing a much-needed-at-the-moment 
article. My thoughts would be directed 
suddenly to the main drawer which I 
might have left open for precisely that 
reason but involuntarily pushed in during 
the process of working at the desk. 

As time went on, this became extremely 
annoying and I decided to do something 



about it. 

The key to the desk had long since been 
lost and forgotten I do not know when— 
desk and key parted company before desk 
and I came together. There was, there¬ 
fore, no opportunity (nor was there any 
reason to) keep the desk locked. 

Removal of the lock would not solve the 
problem since the objectionable locking 
device was entirely dissociated from the 
lock itself. It was the operation of the 
main drawer that controlled the locking 
and unlocking of the side drawers. 

I studied the situation. Not being a cab¬ 
inetmaker, it was' some time before I dis¬ 
covered precisely how the blamed thing 
worked and the location of the locking 
pins.. 

Producing a pair of pliers, I extracted 
all the pins with the same deft callousness 
with which a practiced dentist extracts 
teeth—perhaps not so expertly but equally 
as effective. The pins were OUT! 

Joyously I checked my handiwork, and 
it was good. No longer would it be neces¬ 
sary to tug at a side drawer before it 
yielded. In place of former truculence, all 
drawers were now docile—yielding each 
and every time. 

Then the fun began! Long entrenched, 
though improperly formed habits came to 
the fore. 

I have caught myself: reaching for a 
side drawer, withdrawing my hand before 
touching it and first pulling out the main 
drawer. I have operated the main drawer 
before reaching for a side drawer. Often¬ 
times, having gripped a side drawer han¬ 
dle, I have attempted to withdraw the 
hand before pulling on the drawer, only 
to have the drawer slide out with my with¬ 
drawing hand as if by magic. 

In dealing with these drawers, I have 
had to establish an entirely new set of 
habits. I have had to become aware and 
conscious of the fact that the locking pins 
no longer function and that I need no 
longer be concerned with the main draw¬ 
er. 

Very much more recently, an electric 
wall switch was moved from one side of 
my door to the other due to alteration 


work on the building. 

I had become accustomed to reaching 
over to the left upon entering the room in 
order to turn on the lights. Now, upon en¬ 
tering the room my hand brushes up on a 
smooth, bare wall, whose surface is un¬ 
broken by an electric switch. I thereupon 
spin around to the other side of the door 
and . . . there is the switch! 

Perhaps, in another week I shall have 
become conditioned to reach to the right 
upon entering the room. 

* # * 


Ever try to buy 15 (domestic) air mail 
stamps at your local post office? I did, 
recently—with the following experience: 

The parcel post window where I gen¬ 
erally buy my stamps—and where I’m 
known—was closed. At least no one was 
working at the time I made my trip to 
the post office. 

The stamp window was open, and a 
clerk, new to me and me to him, was on 
duty. Bravely I went up to him and asked 
in my best voice: “Fifteen air mails.” I 
had repeated this request in the past at 
the parcel post window. 

The clerk did not get me and leaned 
over, asking me to repeat. Raising my 
voice slightly, I repeated: Fifteen air 
mails and shoved a dollar and five cents 


under the grille. 

Still, the clerk did not get me. So, I held 
up ten fingers and then five fingers and re¬ 
peated: Fifteen air mails. 

He peeled off FIVE. I pointed to the 
dollar and five cents on the counter. He 
looked carefully at it and told me the 
stamps cost only 35c. 

I took out a pad, multiplied 7 and 15, 
proved that 15 seven-cent stamps cost 
$1.05. And, to get my request across, I 
wrote on the other side of the pad: 15 


Air Mails. 

The clerk obviously certain he had me 
that time, peeled off from a full sheet 
SEVEN 15c stamps. I declined them and 
told him to give me 15 of the 7c variety. I 
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Dear Ben: 

Congratulations on becoming a 
PATRON. Being bareheaded adds 
humility to your exalted rank. It 
I had a hat to sell, I'd be a 
Patron, too, but it will take me 
some time to catch up with you. 

Now that you have such a 
large financial interest in the fu¬ 
ture of the Association, I suggest 
that you run for Treasurer in 1964 
so that you can circumvent the 
rascals and assure yourself that 
the financial accounting of the 
Association is forthright, detailed 
and honest. Get all your friends 
to become Patrons, and they will 
see that you get elected. 

Lovnkisses, 

BOB 
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< FRIEDWALD FOR TREASURER z 
IN 1964 “* 
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WIFE OF MISSIONARY TO THE DEAF HONORED—Erling Rolfsrud, seated, author- 
teacher of Alexandria, Minn., autographs a copy of his latest book "One to One" before 
presenting it to Mrs. Lorraine Bjorlie, Faribault, Minn. The book which tells the story of the 
American Lutheran Church's work in communicating the Gospel to the deaf and the blind 
is dedicated to Mrs. Bjorlie. She is the widow of the late Rev. Henry Bjorlie who served 
for 28 years in Ephphatha Church in Faribault and reached out to many groups in other 
states. Looking on are the Rev. Sterling Simonson, center, Sioux Falls, S. D., executive director 
of Ephphatha Missions of the American Lutheran Church, and the Rev. William H. Gentz, 
book editor of Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. The presentation was made 
at the fall dinner meeting of Ephphatha Missions Board in the Bread of Life Lutheran Church 
for the Deaf Minneapolis, Minn., Walter Olson, pastor. Guests at the dinner included Supt. 
Howard M. Quigley of the Minnesota School at Faribault, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
representing the Ephphatha Church at Faribault, and Mr. and Mrs. William Berg represent¬ 
ing the Bread of Life Church. 


finally walked out with my fifteen stamps. 

I wonder if I should not have asked in 
the very first place—seeing that it was a 
new man—for fifteen domestic 7c (red) 
stamps. Since the clerk at the parcel post 
window never challenged me on “air 
mails,” I had come to think it was stan¬ 
dard to ask for air mails when one wanted 
only those for domestic use. 

* # * 

Mrs. Hannah Tomiko Holmes sent me a 
very interesting clipping from a Califor¬ 
nia paper published July 30, 1961. The 
clipping shows a picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Armando Hoffman and their four-day-old 
son. Mr. Hoffman has his right arm 
around his wife who holds the baby on 
her lap and with his left hand he forms 
the universal “All’s Well” ‘F\ 

The cutlines under the picture tell a 
very unusual story: “A Silent Happiness— 
Mr. and Mrs. Armando Hoffman of Phoe¬ 
nix (presumably Arizona) let their eyes 
speak their joy over their 4-day-old son, 
Rey. The Hoffmans are mutes. When his 
wife entered labor, Hoffman was unable 
to call a doctor. The result? He delivered 
the child—their first—all by his brave 
self.” * # * 

Were I to offer a prize for originality in 
selecting a prize, the prize would go to my 
wife, Hazel-Eyed Dorothy. 

Recently we had our bridge club in for 


an evening of cards. Quite naturally we 
shopped beforehand for refreshments and 
prizes. The question of a prize for the 
lady with the highest score was quickly 
resolved. 

The question of selecting a prize for the 
male winner was a trying one. Hazel Eyes 
wanted something ORIGINAL. We had to 
get our prize in our own neighborhood as 
we lacked the time to shop downtown. 

As I have said above, the prize had to 
be ORIGINAL, something that had never 
been given before. Out were the old 
standbys': handkerchiefs, shaving cream, 
and toilet water. Ball point pens, nail 
files, and the like were too commonplace. 
There was nothing novel about billfolds 
and coin purses. Tools might be won by 
someone with no interest in “doing-it- 
yourself,” and therefore it would have 
been a waste of money. 

The prize had to be something that 
would be appreciated by any one of the 
men in the club, whatever his interests. 

We were shopping in a nearby super¬ 
market and discussing the matter when 
Hazel Eyes had an inspiration. 

Louis Kieffer toted up the largest score 
for the men, and his good wife, Laura, 
had the pleasure the next day of prepar¬ 
ing for his dinner the prize he had won— 
a mouth-watering delmonico steak, a 
prime filet mignon. 


SPORTS CALENDAR 

1962 

Committees are urged to send in 

listings to Charley Whisman, 4316 

Carrollton Avenue, Indianapolis 5, 

Ind. 

January 20: Indianapolis Deaf Club’s 
Individual Handicap Bowling 
Tournament, Bowl-O-Mat Lanes. 

January 25-27: Mason Dixon Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Alabama School, 
Talladega 

February 10-11: NYAAD State 
Basketball Tournament, Powers 
Memorial Gym, New York City. 

February 14-18: ESSD Basketball 
Tournament, Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania School, Pittsburgh. 

February 24: Pittsburgh Association 
of the Deaf’s Individual Handicap 
Bowling Tournament, Brannan’s 
Bowl. 

March 2-3: SEE AD Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Atlanta. 

March 2-3: NWAAD Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Westminster 
College Gym, Salt Lake City. 

March 2-4: SWAAD Regional Basket- 

' ball Tournament, Houston. 

March 9-11: CAAD Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Detroit. 

April 4-7: AAAD National Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Shirley Savoy 
Hotel and Abraham Lincoln High 
Gym, Denver. 

April 7: Rockford Silent Club’s 
Individual Handicap Bowling 
Tournament, Rockford, Ill. 

April 27-29: Great Lakes Deaf’s and 
American Deaf Women’s Bowling 
Tournament, Waveland Lanes and 
Sheraton Towers, Chicago. 


THIS MONTH'S QUOTES 

FROM 

LEWISTON, IDAHO 


Dedicated to the NAD . . . 

First evidence of common 
sense in any person usually 
is a sense of humor. 

Dedicated to the IAD . . . 

SUCCESS TIP: Start at the 
bottom and wake up. 

SPONSORED BY . . . 

Kenneth Croson 
Buno Friesen 
Morris Harrison 
Charles Hill 
Larry Netz 
Don Pettingill 
Evelyn Pettingill 
William Smith 
Hilda Spaulding 
Tom Ward 


Address all letters to . . . 

I M4-I6 Main St. — LEWISTON,..!DAHO 
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Humor 

Among the Deaf 


By Toivo Lindholm 


This from Ronald E. Nomeland, Gal- 
laudet: 

In August of 1959 while driving through 
the vast state of Texas, a thought occur¬ 
red to me that it would be interesting to 
see and hear what a Texan has to brag 
about his state. From my Gallaudet stu¬ 
dent directory, I found a familiar name 
—Melvia Miller, whose home in Houston 
was not out of my way. 

After locating the home of the girl whom 
I had known only casually and taken out 
on a date once, I walked up to the door. An 
elderly lady, who was ironing in the hall 
by the door, saw me coming and opened 
the door. I quickly fished out my reliable 
pad and pencil and asked for Melvia. The 
woman told me that she was her mother 
and that Melvia was at work and would 
not be home for several hours. I intro¬ 
duced myself, and we struck up a pad-and- 
pencil conversation which lasted for at 
least half an hour. During the conversa¬ 
tion, she made some gestures which I 
understood easily—no doubt she had got¬ 
ten them from her daughter. Time was 
limited, so I had to bid her goodbye and 
resume my driving eastward. 

It was not until a couple of weeks later 
when I told Melvia’s friend about my stop 
in Houston. Her reaction was: “You’re 
stupid! Her mom’s deaf!’’ 

P.S. She is now my mother-in-law. 

* # * 

Mrs. Mittie Williams, Illinois, wrote this 
on her Christmas card to us last year, 
and my sweet missus showed it to me for 
the first time this season: 

Mrs. Ruth Horn, Chicago, told me her 
own funny story: She stopped at a gas 
tank in front of a store in a small town in 
the South (typical of a rural area) and 
asked for 10 gallons which was correct. 
Then she asked for a map . . . and the 
attendant brought her a MOP. 

* # * 

Doc BBB told me a tale, and I wrote it 
and sent it to him for checking, and he 
sent me a page torn from an issue of THE 
SILENT WORKER printed more than 12 
years ago. I like it better than mine so 
here you are: 

There is a story of a deaf man in a 
Montana mining community who used a 
flatiron for an alarm. He used a string 
and pulley arrangement which suspended 
the flatiron near the ceiling during the 
night. When morning came his alarm 
clock would trip a release permitting the 
iron to drop to the floor. A flatiron falling 
from the ceiling in the stillness of the 
morning should waken the deafest of the 
deaf. 

This man’s flatiron became a tradition 
in the village. It could be heard by all the 
neighbors, and all the miners in town de- 


4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 

pended upon its faithful boom to start 
them off to work. Came a day when the 
owner of the flatiron took unto himself a 
bride. He took three days off from work 
and left town for a honeymoon trip. Upon 
his return, he found that there had been 
no work in the mines for three days. All 
the miners were blissfully snoring away, 
awaiting the rousing boom of his 1 flatiron. 

—B.B.B. 

* * * 

In a book, “The Deaf Mute Howls,’’ 
printed in 1930, Albert Ballin in one chap¬ 
ter tells of conversations with Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell. Dr. Bell told him how 
by accident he invented the telephone. His 
deaf wife, while still his pupil, called his 
attention to a curiosity. She told him of 
feeling vibrations of sound on her muff 
while in the streets. It set him to experi¬ 
menting with various devices', seeking al¬ 
ways to use them to help the deaf hear. 
In due course of time, he developed and 
made the telephone. 

He described in his droll way how he 
tried to raise funds to exploit the patent. 
He offered to sell a half interest to a 
neighbor for $1,000. But the neighbor guf¬ 
fawed and exclaimed, “What Me throw 
away one thousand good bucks on a sci¬ 
entific toy? Nothing doing!” Today, not 
even Henry Ford is rich enough to buy 
that half interest. 

* * * 

Wrote Charles Denton in November 1 
Los Angeles Examiner: 

In case you missed it, (there was a 
show) in which Gena Rowlands, playing 
a perfect wife (i.e., beautiful and speech¬ 
less) got so enthralled with the idea of 
anatomical needlework that she had a 
butterfly tattooed on her shapely shoul¬ 
der. . . 

“Personally, I consider tattooing offen¬ 
sive (said Gena), but I came to realize— 
and tried to show—that because the char¬ 
acter is a deaf-mute and a most unusual 
woman, she doesn’t see things in the same 
way that most of the rest of us do.” 

.... a lot of appreciative letters about 
her portrayal of a deaf-mute, said Gena. 
“Most of them came from deaf persons,” 
she explained, “and a lot of them showed 
a wonderful sense of humor. Many of 
them said they were sitting back just 
waiting for me to make a mistake. 

“One woman wrote that there are 700,- 
000 hard-of-hearing, deaf and deaf-mute 
persons in the country who watch TV, and 
the rest of us can’t have any idea how 
mysterious it is to them much of the time 
—like when someone on the screen reads 
a note aloud but doesn’t show it.” 

I noted tenderly, that this department 
received a couple of complaints to the 
effect that Gena’s sign language in the 


show seemed to be a mode of communi¬ 
cation she dreamed up herself. But she 
shook her head. 

“No, no one has asked me why I don’t 
use formal sign language,” she insisted, 
“because deaf-mutes know why. Today the 
emphasis is on lip reading strictly. Sign 
language is losing acceptance because it 
tends to separate deaf-mutes from other 
people. 

“And anyway, when two people are 
married it’s only natural that they would 
develop a sort of sign idioms' of their own, 
just as two ordinary people develop ways 
of speaking that outsiders might not fully 
understand. 

“My big problem,” she went on, “is 
toning down my body movements. When 
someone who can speak tries to play 
someone who can’t, she has a natural 
tendency to try to express herself with 
gestures that wouldn’t be natural for a 
deaf-mute person. 

“And I’ve lived so long with that Greek 
husband of mine (John Cassavetes, actor- 
director),” Gina sighed. He’s the kind 
who throws both arms over his’ face just 
to let you know that he doesn’t want 
whipped cream on his tapioca.” 

It’s inevitable, of course, that playing 
any such unusual role as a deaf-mute 
creates certain problems of a strictly 
personal nature. Gena’s case is more or 
less typical. 

“Strangers are usually surprised to hear 
that I can speak,” she said with a resign¬ 
ed shrug. “And, naturally, everybody 
wants to see that darned tattoo.” 

* * * 

There appears a new newspaper for the 
deaf. We received a copy of the second 
issue, and immediately our eyes caught 
the words of: the folio page lines; Idaho 
Newspaper for the DEAR, though the 
masthead reads: Idaho Newspaper for the 
Deaf. (Guess you know, some of our 
schools have received letters addressed 
to the State School for the Dead.) 

Well, I’m lifting the following piece from 
this good Idaho paper: 

DID YOU KNOW THAT . . . 

When Billy Graham, the evangelist, 
made a gospel speech in Little Rock, 
Ark., the deaf people along with an in¬ 
terpreter went to the stadium to hear him. 
Graham told the interpreter to sit down. 

* * * 

THE DEAF MAY BE EXPECTED 
TO COOPERATE 

There is an old story about a time when 
all the peoples of the earth gathered to 
set up a shout and attract the attention 
of Mars. The moment arrived. Each took 
a deep breath. Then nobody uttered a 
sound, except one old man who was deaf. 
Everybody else was listening to hear what 
the tremendous' “halloo” would sound like! 

—Edwin W. Teale in 
“The Golden Throng.” 

(Taken from the Kentucky Standard, 1942) 

GET A MEMBER FOR YOUR NAD! 

All your strength is in your union . . . 

All your danger is in discord! 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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NEWS FROM THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS 



INDIANA ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—At its convention last June the Indiana Association 
of the Deaf elected these officers to serve 1961-1963: Left to right, Dr. Anthony Hajna, 
Indianapolis, secretary; Mrs. Marguerite Breedlove, Indianapolis, second vice president; 
Charley Whisman, Indianapolis, president; James Swalley, Terre Haute, first vice president; 
and Thomas Waisner, Noblesville, treasurer. 



MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—These officers were elected to serve 1961-1963 
at the MAD convention held in Duluth in August: Standing, Directors Charles Vadnais, Herman 
von Hippel, Leo Latz (Willis Sweezo was absent) Seated: First Vice President Francis Crowe, 
Treasurer Howard A. Johnson, President Wesley Lauritsen, Secretary Myrtle Allen, Second 

Vice President Raymond Perkins. 

SIX EX-PRESIDENTS OF MINN. ASSN. OF THE DEAF HAVE REUNION 


All six former living presidents of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf met in 
Faribault for a reunion on Saturday even¬ 
ing, November 25. All six are graduates 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf and 
have an enviable record of: service to the 
deaf of the state and nation. 

Those present at the reunion were 
Gordon Allen, Dr. Petra Howard, and Willis 
Sweezo of Minneapolis, Herman von Hip- 
pel of St. Paul, and P. N. Peterson and 
Wesley Lauritsen of Faribault. 

Gordon Allen has served the Minnesota 


Association of the Deaf in elective office 
for 32 years—18 years as president, 4 years 
as secretary, and 10 years as director. 
Besides this he has served the Association 
on various committees for many years. 

Second in length of service is Wesley 
Lauritsen who has held elective office for 
28 years—6 years as president, 18 years as 
treasurer, and 4 years as director. He 
has also served the Association for many 
years on committees', heading the peddler 
suppression committee that secured ef¬ 
fective legislation outlawing deaf peddlers 


and impostors. 

Herman von Hippel has served the As¬ 
sociation in elective office for 18 years— 
6 years as president and 12 years as 
director. 

Willis Sweezo has served the Association 
14 years—4 years as president, 4 years as 
treasurer, and 6 years as director. 

Nonagenarian P. N. Peterson served the 
Association 12 years—4 years as president 
and 8 years as director. 

Dr. Petra Howard served the Associ¬ 
ation 6 years, 2 years as president and 4 
years as' director. 

Altogether these six living ex-presidents 
of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
have served their organization in elective 
office for 110 years. They have also 
rendered other services to the Association 
and the deaf of the state and nation. Mr. 
Allen, Dr. Howard, and Mr. Lauritsen have 
held office in national organizations of the 
Deaf. 

After several informal gatherings during 
the afternoon the ex-presidents and their 
wives had dinner at the Evergreen Knoll 
Club. Wesley Lauritsen, who is currently 
president of the Association, was host at 
the dinner. 

FROM OUR GEORGES 

OKLAHOMA—(By W. T. Griffing)—The 
Oklahoma Association of the Deaf, has 
raised its dues from $3 to $5. This should 
enable it to meet its NAD quota without 
batting an eyelash. This method, quite 
painless, is recommended to others. 

The Junior NAD is fast coming to a head. 
William Pascoe will take care of this at 
the Oklahoma School. It is' hoped that all 
schools will cooperate in this important 
project. 

Quite a few Okies will be at Miami. 
Among them will be some prospective 
Georges, so G. Dewey Coats can take his 
coat off right now. 

Dale Duck will represent the OAD at 
Miami. He is a young man with a future. 

WASHINGTO N—(Oscar and Ethel 
Sanders)—Dewey Deer of Vancouver, was 
appointed editor of the alumni page in the 
school paper, The Washingtonian, for this 
year. He sent out notices to all the alumni 
of the state asking for news items and has 
a very interesting page each month. 

Mabel Armstrong who teaches sewing 
at the school in Vancouver purchased a 
modern little home last summer. This kept 
her busy most of the summer, but she 
found time to accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
John Vogt on a week’s motor trip up in 
Canada. 

Dr. Helen Northrop took in the Wash¬ 
ington State Association of: the Deaf con¬ 
vention, held in Seattle last July and then 
remained for some time visiting her 
brother and family. 

Dewey Deer was re-elected president of 
the Washington State Association of the 
Deaf at the convention in Seattle. This 
makes his fifth term. 

To meet the NAD quota, and other ex¬ 
penses, the Washington State Association 
of the Deaf upped its membership dues to 
$5.00 per year. 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news so as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Pictures will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the states not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


Nebraska . . . 

Mrs. Betty Haviland, daughter of the 
Bill Sabins, with her two children, has 
moved to Ames, Iowa, to join 'her husband, 
Jay, who has been transferred by his 
electrical company to that location. They 
miss their recently-built house in Lincoln 
which Jay built almost singlehanded. Jim¬ 
my had already acquired a paper route 
in his new town to take the place of a 
larger one he had in Lincoln. 

Harvey Freeman is back at work at the 
Kent Cafe in Lincoln after an illness of 
almost two months during which 'he stayed 
with his 1 son, Jimmy, in North Platte. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Don Jack 
and Don’s parents of Omaha was broken 
into the night of September 21 while no 
one was at home. The prowlers took a 
considerable amount of money that belong¬ 
ed to Don’s parents, the meat from a half 
of a beef: from the freezer, and Don’s 
wrist watch. 

Miss Marie Goetter of Omaha has re¬ 
cently purchased a house and has been 
busy getting settled in it. 

Our sincere sympathy goes to the family 
of Scott and Nell Cuscaden of Omaha whose 
hearing daughter, Roberta Wyatt, was 
taken by death September 30. In addition 
to her immediate family she is survived 
by two sisters, Mary Elstad of Denver 
and Eleanor Propp of Omaha, and one 
brother, Tom Cuscaden of Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. Emma Seely of Denver died at 
the age of 80. She was a former student 
of NSD. Survivors are a son, Perry of 
Chula Vista, Calif., and two brothers, 
W. R. Morse of Omaha and H. S. Morse 
of Denver. Burial was in Bellevue 
Cemetery near Omaha. 

One of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Redmonds’ 
five daughters was married on October 
14, and the son of Archie McDevitt, 
Archie, Jr., was married September 30. 

We were sorry to hear of the death of 
Bill Sabin’s brother, Ed of Costa Mesa, 


Calif., who passed away October 1 at the 
age of 86 after a long illness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mario Schnoor of Los 
Angeles were the guests' of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herb Deurmyer for a day recently. 

Lillian and Otto Gross went to Omaha 
October 21 to attend to some NAD buisness. 
They stopped at the Propps’ and were 
informed that a spaghetti dinner and 
bazaar would be held at the Episcopal 
church. The dinner was delicious with 
combination salad, rolls, and coffee. There 
were more attending the dinner than the 
committee expected. Then after spending 
some time at the bazaar, they went to the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf to the Senior 
Carnival. 

Darwyn Delhoy, son of Ben Delhoy of 
Omaha, was married on October 8 to 
Miss Janet Cummings at the First Central 
Congregation Church of Omaha. 

Elsie Sparks, with both children at the 
school for deaf all week, has taken a job 
with the Appleman Mfg. Co. 

The Oscar Treukes and Robert Mullinses 
left on a vacation trip to Akron October 5. 

Mrs. Irene Leavitt was host at the 
Birthday Club meeting on October 22. 
Unfortunately the guest of honor, Mrs. 
Edna Brittain, was in the hospital for an 
operation which we hope will not be 
serious. One of the others of: the group, 
Miss Vera Kahler, was also in the hospital 
for a checkup. The rest of the members 
had a good time. 

From Lincoln, Delores Versaw McClurg 
went to Detroit by way of Chicago but at 
the last report still had not found a job. 

Eugene Gehm, one of the three sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gehm of Myrtle 
Creek, Ore., was graduated from the 
Oregon School for the Deaf last June. He 
is now talking a year of postgraduate 
work with the hope that he can go to col¬ 
lege next year. 

The John Burlews spent September 23-24 
visiting relatives at Fairmont and Gevena, 
Neb. 

On August 27, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Cuscaden of Washington, D. C., invited 
a group of the Omaha deaf to see their 
movies in the basement of the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid Hruza. Guests at the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Treuke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Paden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott Ouscaden, Mr. and Mrs. Loren 
Elstad, and Mr. and Mrs. Art Nelson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Tony Palermo of Min¬ 
neapolis were happy to have a visit from 
one of Tony’s hearing sisters during the 
summer. It was the first time the sister 
had seen Tony’s children. 


Alabama . . . 

Edward D. Godsey of Birmingham, 
Alabama, writes: 

The Birmingham Chapter of the Ala¬ 
bama Association of the Deaf’s officers 
for 1961-62 are: Edward D. Godsey, pres¬ 
ident; Robert W. Cunningham, vice pres¬ 
ident; Mrs. Bonnie Lee, secretary; Ernest 
Bush, treasurer. 

Charles Thorn and Clyde McMullan have 
been appointed co-chairmen of the 1962 
Alabama Association convention which 
will be held in Birmingham in August of 
1962. The chapter is busily making plans 
for the winter season ahead and selecting 
committees for the convention. 

Edward D. Godsey would like very much 
to see a “Hobby Corner” started in THE 
SILENT WORKER. Such a venture would 
no doubt be of interest to the deaf, espe¬ 
cially the hundreds of stamp and coin 
collectors. Mr. Godsey suggests that a 
list of collectors be run in these pages 
since he would like to correspond with 
them and also mentions that there are a 
few such collectors' living in Birmingham. 
Interested? Why not write to him: Ed¬ 
ward D. Godsey, 212 22nd Ave., Birming¬ 
ham 15, Ala. 

The News Editor is pleased to announce 
the appointment of Mrs. Carol Hall of 
Birmingham to the growing list of cor¬ 
respondents contributing to the news sec¬ 
tion. Carol, the former Carol Anne Dor- 
rity of Bessemer, Ala., is a graduate of 
the Alabama School Class' of 1952 and the 
wife of William H. Hall of Birmingham, 
who attended the Central Institute in St. 
Louis. The Halls have three children and 
have made their home in Birmingham 
since their marriage in 1953. They visited 
in and around Los Angeles the summer of 
1960 with relatives and numerous friends, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Stillwell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed Currington, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill Floyd. 

Residents' of Alabama wishing to send 
in news items should write direct to Carol 
at 2052 21st Avenue, South, Birmingham 5, 
Alabama. 

Indiana . . . 

A housewarming was given Mr. and Mrs. 
Charley Whisman at their new residence 
at 4316 Carrollton Avenue, Indianapolis', on 
November 12. Approximately 100 called 
during the afternoon. The hosts and host¬ 
esses were Mr. and Mrs. Ray Gallimore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Steve Goodin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Baldridge, Mr. and Mrs. John Suite, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Schick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Larsen, Josephine Vanzo, Irene 
Hodock, Thelma Dixon, Mai vine Kennedy, 
Winona Alter, and Lotta Hinkley. 

A similar housewarming was given Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Dezelan, 3430 North Gale 
Street, Indianapolis, on December 2. 

On November 11 the Annual Christmas 
Cheer Fund party for the Archibald Home 
of the Aged Deaf sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Division No. 153 NFSD, Division 
No. 22 NFSD, and the Indianapolis Deaf 
Club attracted a large crowd at the Club. 
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With hostess Gloria Koukoutsalcis standing by, Mr. and Mrs. Earnest Holmes of Whittier, Calif., 
admire the beautiful cake at a party given them on the occasion of their 25th Wedding an¬ 
niversary the afternoon of October 29. Mrs. Holmes is the former Helen Sm ith of Los 
Angeles and a product of the Berkeley School. 


The committee consisted of Helen Whit¬ 
man, chairman; Agnes Hetzler; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lebert Jones; Ola Mary Brown; Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan Horwitz; Irene Hodock; 
Albert Reeves; Malvine Kennedy; and 
Emcee Charley Whisman. Others who 
served were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dezelan 
and Miss Rae Hortwitz. 

The program: “The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” by Malvine Kennedy; skit, “I Love 
Lucy,” by Bee Horwitz, Irene Hodock, 
Frank Dezelan, and Albert Reeves; read¬ 
ing, “The Lady or the Tiger,” by Ola 
Mary Brown; Charleston, Helen Whisman; 
skit, “A First Aid Course,” by Malvine 
Kennedy, Rae Horwitz, Irene Hodock, Ola 
Mary Brown, and Carrie Dezelan. Draw¬ 
ings were held for turkeys. The winners 
were Helen Suite and Ola Mary Brown. 
Impromptu talks were given by Homer 
Wesley, Jr., president of the board of 
Archibald Home, and by Anthony Hajna, 
secretary. 

The Indianapolis Deaf Club will have a 
four-team invitational basketball tourna¬ 
ment at the ISD gymnasium on December 
23 with teams from Indianpolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Milwaukee taking part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam D. Stakley of Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., were recent guests of their 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
K. Holcomb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford and family 
were called to Elizabethton, Tenn., just 
after Thanksgiving for the funeral of Mrs. 
Swafford’s stepfather, who was fatally in¬ 
jured when struck by an automobile. 

Harold Larsen and Jess Smith went to 
Lexington, Ky., November 25 to see the 
University of Kentucky play the University 
of Tennessee on the gridiron. 


California . . . 

A substitute teacher last year, Elodie 
Wukadinovich is now a member Of the 
Riverside School faculty, and, iOviiig the 
work, Elodie says she is enjoying every 
minute of it. Mrs'. Thomas Fischler has 
also joined the teaching staff for the re¬ 
mainder of the present school year. At 
present, the Riverside School faculty in¬ 
cludes a large number of deaf teachers. 

Marilyn Bayarsky was honoree at a 
baby shower November 10 at the home of 
Hazel Davis with friends from the River¬ 
side area gathering to delight lovely 
Marilyn with dozens of beribboried pack¬ 
ages in anticiption of the little one’s ar¬ 
rival around January. Hostesses of the 
afternoon, in addition to Hazel, were 
Rhoda Clark and Audrey Bernstein. 

Mrs* Edmund Witczak announces that 
she has gone back to “school” and is 
studying at Riverside City College* enjoy¬ 
ing it immensely and being a regular 
eager beaver with her books*, papers, and 
pen. Betty’s folks, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Wood of Portland, Ore., were down re¬ 
cently on a brief vacation. 

Gloria Koukoutsakis of La Mirada chair- 
manned a lively gathering out in Buena 
Park October 29 at which time folks 
surprised Helen and Ernest Holmes with 
a party observing their 25th wedding an¬ 
niversary. Marie Lathowski of; Long Beach 
took in the festivities and has promised 
us a snapshot which we hope to include 
herein with many good wishes to Helen 
and Ernest. 

From up San Jose way comes an 
important announcement . . . the selection 
of the 1962 San Jose CAD convention com¬ 


mittee headed by Wendell Wildmon and 
Co-Chairman Charles Hitshew. Appointed 
to serve on Wendell’s “worrying com¬ 
mittee” from how until the big show comes 
off August 30 - September 2 are: Alvin 
Brother, secretary; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Revers and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson, 
banquet-dance-entertainment; Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Stowell and Mr. and Mrs. 
Rialph Clayton registration; Eugene 
Rianda, program book; James McKee, 
treasurer; John Hibbard, hotel reserv¬ 
ations; Mesdames Wildmon, Carlson, and 
Beda Hinkle reception; Robert Ames, 
picnic; and Victor Gallway, publicity. Con¬ 
vention headquarters will be the St. Claire 
Hotel in downtown San Jose, and it is 
not too early to send in your hotel re¬ 
servations. John Hibbard, 737 Mayview 
Avenue, Palo Alto, is the person to contact, 
and reservation forms will be in the mail 
soon, probably before you read this. 

The Hollywood Div. No. 119, N F S D 
Christmas* banquet takes place at the 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel in the Town and 
Country Room this year with a good crowd 
expected to gather for cocktails at 6 and 
dinner at 7:30. Chairman this year is 
Andrew J. Fugler. 

More than 75 paid reservations are 
already in for the Long Beach Club’s an¬ 
nual Christmas banquet December 16 at 
the Westwinds Restaurant in Downey. 
Serving as chairman and emcee again this 
year will be Ivan Nunn assisted by George 
Forfar, with Geraldine Fail in charge of 
the decorations and floral arrangements. 
A gift exchange will highlight the gather¬ 
ing, according to Pauline Putman, and 
special guests will include Sgt. and Mrs. 
Ray Lass. The annual banquet honoring 
past officers will once again take place 
on the usual Saturday in January with 
members and non-members invited to at¬ 
tend. 

Marilyn Bayarsky of Riverside writes*: 

Newcomers to Riverside are Mrs. Nona 
Schumacher and daughter Susie from 
Detroit. Within a week after her arrival, 
Nona secured steady employment at 
Bourns, Inc., where her sister, Alice Ellis, 
also works. 

Alice and Evan Ellis together with 
Burton and Ailene Schmidt are having 
a ball as a foursome meeting once a week 
at the bowling alley. Alice and Ailene won 
the women’s doubles and Ailene the singles 
and all-events awards at the West Coast 
Bowling Association of the Deaf tourney 
in Glendale last September. Riverside’s 
five-girl team came in third, which also 
attests to the popularity of the sport local¬ 
ly. Alice Ellis, Nona Schumacher, Elodie 
Wukadinovich, Willa Barber, and Betty 
Newman have teamed up and bowl in a 
league every Tuesday evening. 

Gene Guire of San Bernardino has re¬ 
turned home from a two-week vacation 
during which she roamed around San 
Francisco, Carmel, Santa Barbara and 
other points as well as the famed Hearst 
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Part of the crowd of sea-going merrymakers are shown aboard the showboat Princess at the time the Long Beach Club chartered the riverboat 
for a Sip ’n Dance cruise in Los Angeles harbor. Left to right: (I) Dancing to the music of a Gay 90's honky-tonk pianist are Ruth Bonnet and 
Thomas W. Elliott and Ross Ann Lass with Glen Orton. (2) gathered in the main salon are Pat Luna, Francis Kemp, Frank Luna, Clarence 

Allmandinger, and Frank's sister Hope Beasley. (3) Miss Lucy Sigman, Mrs. Loel Schreiber, and Ivan Nunn. (4) Sightseeing on the open upper 

deck are Willie Inman, Ed Casebolt, John Fail, Cora Park, and Armond Shealy. The lady in the center is unidentified. (5) Hostess for the cruise, 

SILENT WORKER News Editor Geraldine Fail, takes time out to dance with her guest, Detective Sergeant Lass, and (6) gathered at Pierpoint 

Landing Restaurant after the cruise are Hope Beasley, Geraldine Fail, Pat Luna, and Ruth Bonnet. The guy on the floor (Glen Orton) ap¬ 
parently got the worst of it in trying to crowd into the picture with allthose pretty females. 


Castle up in San Simeon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry Griffing announce 
the birth of their second child, a daughter. 
Barry is teaching at the Riverside School 
and, as all of you doubtlessly know, is the 
son of W. T. Griffing. WTG is the guy 
who continually worries about THE 
SILENT WORKER deadline . . . types his 
copy to the tune of percolating coffee 
around 4 ayem back in Sulphur, Okla. 

Southlanders made the acquaintance of 
Mr. and Mrs. George LaRue of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., when the likeable pair visit¬ 
ed California recently. Two weeks were 
spent in the Los Angeles-Long Beach area 
where the LaRues were guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Moulder and Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil Grimes during which time 
they were feted at numerous gatherings 
of former Texans and joined the crowd 
for fche cruise aboard the Showboat 
Princess. They managed to cover quite 
a bit of territory on their trip, their first 
visit to California, taking in La Vegas, 
Boulder Dam, the Grand Canyon, and 
other places en route back home via Dal¬ 
las. George says they’re already looking 
forward to another trip west were very 
long. 

The November 4 Masquerade Ball 
sponsored by the San Diego Club down 
there at the U. S. Grant Hotel came off 
on schedule and attracted a goodly number 
of folks from the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area. The floor show was a humdinger 
with Chela White wowing ’em with a lively 


Charleston, Cindy Hillman with a ballet 
dance, and Annie Wilson and Jose Cora, 
and Shirley Harang doing a fast and fancy 
Calypso. Chairman of the event was Marvin 
Thompson with Club Prexy Don Donahue 
serving as emcee complete in silk top hat 
and tuxedo, assisted by Mary Ellen Thomp¬ 
son. Effie Earle. Sandra Erb, James 
Crane, and Annie White. Costume prizes 
were numerous with Sally Ulrich and 
Tommy Scates winning top honors, followed 
by Lupe Zamore and Pete Matosian. Most 
original costume prizes went to Jeanette 
Raub and Ed White. Judges were Joe 
DiVita of Los Angeles, Geraldine Fail 
of Long Beach, and Clyde Houze of San 
Diego. The San Diego Club plans to make 
the Ball an annual event, so all you folks 
remember next time. 

Celebrating 40 years of wedded bliss in 
mid-October, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Houze 
were feted at a surprise dinner gathering 
down in San Diego after which they took 
off on a week’s vacation ending up in 
Long Beach where Clyde took in the CAD 
Board of Directors meeting. 

We came across an items in the local 
papers not long ago which might help the 
deaf in the never-ending argument con¬ 
cerning deaf motorists and their right to 
drive. Written by Sigmund Blomberg, the 
article states: “A visual impression comes 
to your brain through the strongest of the 
five senses . . . the eye. The eye is about 
50 times stronger than the ear.” Sounds 
like an unbeatable argument! 


“Sappho,” a poem by Felix Kowalewski 
of Riverside, was selected from a group 
sent in by the Chaparral Poets of South¬ 
ern California and read over KTLA-TV 
Channel 5 on the Continental program 
recently. The poem was beautifully render¬ 
ed by Renzo Cesana, star of the noon 
hour show. Felix, a teacher at the River¬ 
side School for the Deaf, is a member of 
the Chaparral Poets and of the Riverside 
Writer’s Club. Sincere congratulations, 
Felix! (Please, could we have a copy for 
THE SILENT WORKER, Felix? NEWS 
ED.) 

The Long Beach Chapter of the California 
Association of the Deaf went all out in 
playing host to the Board of Directors of 
the CAD when they gathered at Morgan 
Hall October 28. An open meeting, the 
gathering attracted one of the largest 
crowds to attend such a meeting in recent 
years, and folks were treated to a buffet 
dinner prepared by Evelyn Tibbetts and 
her helpers, Mesdames Bradford Gardner, 
Charles Schlack, Earl Harmonson, Angelo 
Skropeta, O’ Neal and Fail. In town were 
President Herb Schreiber, Executive Sec¬ 
retary Caroline Burnes, Recording Sec¬ 
retary Laura Kowalewski, and Directors 
Dr. Byron B. Burnes, Clyde Houze, 
Geraldine Fail, Toivo Lindholm, Ray 
Stallo, and Bill White, as well as Lucy 
Sigman, Anne Nelson, Emmette Simpson, 
John Hibbard, Charles Hitshew, Foster 
D. Gilbert and interested spectators—Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Kelly of the Orange County 
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LOSING PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORTER GETS COME-UPPANCE—George B. Elliott supported 
Nixon tor President in I960 and finally had to pay the penalty at the hands of Henry Winiclci 
of Los Angeles, a Kennedy supporter, on the stage of the Los Angeles Club on September 
17. George had managed to elude Henry for many months but was finally cornered and 
forced to submit to the lemon cream pie "treatment" in front of several hundred hilarious 
spectators. The picture at the right shows the result. 


Chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Malley, Mrs. 
Lillian Skinner, Mrs. Morris Fahr, Loel 
Schreiber, Bunny White, Kyle Workman, 
Louise Houze, Felix Kowalewski, Myrtle 
Simpson, Mrs. Foster Gilbert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Aufort, Burchard Reach, and dozens 
upon dozens of others. The meeting began 
at 1 p.m. and lasted until a late hour 
after which the folks attended the 
Chapter’s Halloween party ; First Vice 
President Lawrence Newman Of Riverside 
was unable to attend at the last minute 
due to illness of one of the children, and 
Treasurer Hal Ramger was also amongst 
the missing due to the arrival of Visiting 
rela/tives that day. The moating w?s 
interesting and covered a Wide variety 
of subjects. The resignation of Second 
Vice President Alex Brogan was accepted, 
and President Schreiber appointed Em- 
mette W. Simpson to fill the post with 
the approval of the Board. 

Messrs. Hitshew and Hibbard Were in 
town to report on plans for the i962 con¬ 
vention up in San Jose and signed up 
quite a number of folks on their booster 
list with the help of Maud Skropeta, 
Geraldine Fail, and Ellen Grimes. Charles 
extended an invitation to the Board to 
hold their spring meeting up in San JosC. 
The offer was enthusiastically accepted 
and will take place in April. 

CAD Board Member Bill White of Sac¬ 
ramento told of the difficulties in trying 
to get the bill for a third school through 
the Sacramento Assembly. Although the 
initial effort was unsuccessful, another at¬ 
tempt will be made at the next session of 
the California Assembly. 

As for our “Grand Old Man” Emmette 
W. Simpson of Napa, the October 28 meet¬ 
ing of the Association started off just like 
all the others he had attended down the 
years', and he was not even the least bit 
suspicious when Geraldine Fail announced 
that she had a deep dark secret which 
would be revealed after adjournment. To 
Emmette, who feels right at home in 
Long Beach due to frequent visits, it was 
just another meeting , , , UNTIL it 


adjourned and Prexy Herb called on Jerry 
to reveal the secret which had kept every¬ 
one, especially Board Member Toivo Lind- 
holm of Riverside, sitting on the edge of 
their seats. And then . . . Emmette was 
so surprised he nearly fell off his chair 
when the crowd started yelling “Happy 
Birthday” and the most beautiful cake 
in the whole world was brought in ... a 
masterpiece in blue, white, and silver 
measuring 2 feet by 3 with the words “To 
Emmette, 80 Years Young” inscribed and 
surrounded by lighted candles. Declaring 


that his birthday was not until Monday, 
Emmette was admonished by Board 
Member Ray Stallo to keep his piece of 
cake until then BUT the rest of us would 
eat ours then and there . . . and so we did! 
With the help of wife Myrtle, Emmette 
cut us some king-sized slices of cake all 
the time muttering in wonderment as to 
how the whole thing had come about. 
Turned out that he had mentioned he had 
a birthday coming in October way back 
in April when the Board met up in Oak¬ 
land, and Jerry, a gal with a long memory, 
did not forget! 

Emmette had quite a time with the 
candles, by the way! Every time he blew 
them out they’d start burning again and 
turned out that Jerry had found some 
special ones in Los Angeles’ China Town 
. . . the kind that can not be blown out 
until completely burned . . . and every¬ 
one got into the act trying to help Emmette 
blow them out while Jerry just stood there 
and giggled at their frustration. And yes, 
Emmette made the traditional wish . . . 
but he wouldn’t tell us until after he re¬ 
turned home to Napa . . . and then he 
wrote: “My Birthday wish we was TO BE 
WITH YOU IN PERSON AT YOUR 1964 
CONVENTION.” Looking back, it is dif¬ 
ficult to decide who got a bigger kick out- 
ta the whole thing . . . Emmette or the folks 
who gathered ’round . . . but it sure was 
great fun and, as Ray Stallo said, “a lovely 
thought.” And before we close, we must 
mention that the Long Beach Chapter was 
mighty pleased to have the CAD Board 
meet in Long Beach, and Chapter Presi- 
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• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 
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SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2"x3"x6"), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by 
any slight sound impulse. You simply 
place SONOTROL in any convenient 
location near your baby's crib, tele¬ 
phone or doorbell, then wire as many 
standard light bulbs as necessary, from 
SONOTROL to the rooms in your apart¬ 
ment. When the baby cries or the 
telephone or doorbell rings, the lights will 
flash. You can also connect a buzzer or 
vibrator from SONOTROL to your bed. 


with SONOTROL 

IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO WEAR A 

HEARING AID AT HOME 


SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115-volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For further information write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 1949 Coney Island Ave. 
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Join the . . . 

NAD 

POST-CONVENTION 

TOUR 

TO THE 

(TasuMeaft 


r/» 

NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 
FABULOUS MONTEGO BAY 
KINGSTON 

and 

OCHO RIOS In JAMAICA 

8 DAYS and 7 NIGHTS 

Leaving Miami, Florida 
July 7, 1962 

after the NA.D. Convention 
FARE $250 per person 

includes: 

ROUND TRIP AIR FARE 

TOP HOTELS 

ALL MEALS 

SIGHTSEEING 

TIPS 

SPECIAL GUIDE 
INTERPRETER 

Reservations should be made before 
April 15, 1962 

Write Now for Information 

National Association of the Deaf 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


dent Geraldine Fail wishes' all due credit 
given to Mrs. Evelyn Tibbetts and the 
ladies of her committee who prepared the 
delicious dinner; to Marcus Tibbetts and 
the men who served under him that after¬ 
noon; to the members of the Long Beach 
Chapter as well as members of the Long 
Beach Club for the many favors extended, 
and a very special THANK YOU to all 
those people who came out to Long Beach 
for the meeting. 

Just one more item in answer to inquir¬ 
ies as to how we manage to get local 
activities mentioned in the newspapers: 
You gals doing publicity jobs for your 
respective organizations have probably 
sounded off with a “drat that paper” 
because your notices haven’t appeared in 
print and like us you probably think the 
paper goofed. Not so! Tracking down the 
fate of: several recent releases, we learned 
that new items and club notices are ac¬ 
ceptable only in advance of the date the 
event or gathering occurs and you must 
be specific as to date, place, organization, 
event, AND always, but always, sign your 
news story and GIVE A PHONE 
NUMBER, either your own or that of a 
neighbor. Chances are the editors may 
want to send out a photographer. And, 
another thing, where names’ are used 
DON’T give Mrs. L. Smith or Mr. J. Jones. 
Make it complete with TWO initials or one 
full name . . . Mrs. Lawrence Smith or 
Mr. L. J. Jones, for instance. You see, 
this business of “drat them” goes both 
ways! We learned all this via trail and 
error and pass it on to you for whatever 
it may be worth . . . and let us add, a 
typewriter is a MUST and double space 
your copy always. (The above advice came 
from our Long Beach papers and could be 
it can serve as well for all SILENT 
WORKER correspondents with ONE EX¬ 
CEPTION . . . copy should reach us at 
least 60 days in advance of the date event 
occurs. NEWS ED.) 


King-sized splashes are to be heard day 
and night, despite the unseasonal cold of 
our current California winter, over in 
Artesia at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Wheeler. The Wheeler youngsters are 
living it up around the brand new pool 
Papa Joe just had dug and installed for 
them. 

Basking in the sun ’neath the waving 
palms of Honolulu is Thomas W. Elliott of 
Los Angeles' who flew over to the Islands 
early in November. Tom has many friends 
over there, so we know he will enjoy every 
minute of his visit and the rest will do 
wonders for him, of course. 

This may be old hat news—or perhaps 
should say this squib about sea-going folk 
has become un-sea-sonal. But, doggone it, 
we took notes and can’t stand to see ’em 
get the deep six! On the other hand who’s 
to say history can’t be fascinating? Every 
one who went on the Long Beach Club’s 
“recent” (heh! heh!) Sip’n Dance Cruise 
aboard the Showboat Princess outta 
Pierpoint Landing had a real ball (it says 
so in my own handwriting which I writ 
at the time, so there). One hundred and 


sixty-five gals and dolls, dressed to the 
hilt like they was gonna be presented at 
the Court of St. James, climbed gleefully 
aboard the magnificent Riverboat at 9 p.m. 
the night of October 7, and scarcely had 
the boat left the dock when they were 
kicking up their heels' to the tinny beat 
of the honky-tonk pianist and crowding 
onto the open upper deck to get a mag¬ 
nificent view of Long Beach harbor by 
night. Skipper Snuffy Smith (that’s a nick¬ 
name, yeah) and the rest of: the crew 
including the two beauteous can-can cock¬ 
tail waitresses told us later that they 
have never had such a happy gathering on 
any of their charter parties as was present 
that balmy October evening. The pianist 
kept pounding away until long past mid¬ 
night with folks urging him on by dropping 
a goodly sum into the ‘kitty’ atop his 
antique instrument. Doing some fast and 
fancy footwork on the dance floor (and 
waltzing a wee bit to starboard when the 
floating dance palace did a fast turn to 
port) were such local lites as Iva and Ed 
DeMartini, Cecil Christensen, George and 
Barbara Forfar, John Fail, Ruth Bonnet, 
Thomas W. Ellieftt, the Earl Smiths, 
Dwight Holmes and his beautiful Hannah, 
newlyweds Lois and Sanford Diamond, 
engaged couple Elzira Gutsch and Ian 
Robertson with eyes only for each other, 
Maud and Angelo Skropeta had their movie 
camera recording the event for posterity, 
Mr. and Mrs. A1 Yates, the Homer 
Moulders, Virgil Grimeses, Joe Parks, 
the LaRues from Texas, Letha McKenzie 
from Detroit, and the Robert Bairds, Fog- 
gie and Gilbert Evans, Gloria Koukout- 
sakis in a georgous gOWn of reddest red 
performing intricate gyrations with George 
Forfar doing his best to keep in step, 
Skipper Smith sans his pea-jacket cutting 
in on all the pretty girls . . . and still 
more: Helen and Ernest Holmes, the 
Howell Stottlers, Rita Rose, Marie 
Latkowski and Agnes Baker, David Smith 
and Mr. and Mr§; Dennis LeBrocq, 
Charles and Gwen Himmelspach, Merrie 
Redmond, Gordon Vick and wife, Howard 
Holmes and pretty Missus, the Frank 
Lunas and Frank’s sister Hope Beasley, 
the A1 Yateses, William Inman, Thelma 
Varns, and the Burchfields’, Marcus and 
Evelyn Tibbetts, Delfflar Moore, the 
Melvin O’Neals and Ivan Nunn, Charles 
and Grace Townsend, the Charles 
Schlacks, and the Harold Winneys, 
Florence Huss, Gene Lee, the Mendozas 
and the Shealys, the Kirkins from San 
Diego, the Harmonsons and the Ronnie 
Crippens, the Ross Baileys and Paul and 
Carol Barrett, Frank Bettencourt, Clarence 
Allmandinger and Glen Orton . . . and 
many, many more. Pretty Glenna Tiemens 
with stars in her eyes, husband Henry, 
too, Roy and Minnie Sigman, Bunny 
Webster, Lois Bowden, Joe Tellez, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Pierce and the Cecil 
Dunagans, Jeanette McAdams, the 
Clarence Brushes and the Charles Coxes’, 
Harold Donnel and Emily Dortero . . . 
and more and more! CAD President 
and Mrs. Herb Schreiber were also aboard 
as was Lucy Sigman of the California 
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Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Stewart of Brownsville, 
Ore., observed their 43rd wedding an¬ 
niversary on February 14, 1961. They have 
seven children, 33 grandchildren, and one 
great-grandchild. Mrs. Stewart's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hostetter were deaf, 
as were her Uncle Levi and Aunt Ida. Mrs. 
Stewart has two deaf sisters and one deaf 
brother. Another sister, Daisy Spiler, died 
in 1950. Mr. Stewart has worked in a plan¬ 
ing mill over 37 years, and he is back at 
work after a recent hospitalization. 

Home for the Aged Deaf, all three of them 
special guests of the Club, as were Sgt. 
and Mrs 1 . Hay Lass. And through it all, 
the Princess cruised majestically on whilst 
we as chairman of the evening, dashed 
hither and yon making certain folks had a 
good time and that no one fell overboard 
thus calling for a “man the lifeboats” 
alarm. And when it was all over, at 1 a.m., 
the folks were still going strong and took 
over the cafes at Pierpoint Landing over¬ 
flowing to our house in North Long Bepch 
until the wee sma’ hours of Sunday 
morning. Yes, it was a real swell blast as 
all will agree, and no one has any trouble 
remembering as far back as October 7. 
In fact, we’re being beseiged on all sides 
to arrange another cruise. Which we will 
do . . . with dinner on board next time! 

Victoria Cookson is doing her Christmas 
shopping early this year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Art C. Johnson of Northridge write us 
that they have already received a Christ¬ 
mas gift from Victoria . . . THE SILENT 
WORKER! and Art tells us that it is the 
very nicest gift they could receive from 
anyone. 

November 19 was a happy day for Maud 
and Angelo Skropeta, and they’re still 
talking about it. The Skropeta home at 
1407 Westmont Drive out in Alhambra was 
the setting for one of the nicest house¬ 
warmings we have taken in for a long 
time with friends coming from all over the 
Southland to see the new home and wish 
them happiness. Helen Roberts, with the 
help of Edna Evans, Lois Diamond, Connie 
Sixberry, Velma Willis, Celia Fajardeo, 
and Gloria Koukoutsakis, engineered the 
happy gathering, baking two huge turkeys 
and serving all the trimmings so that a 
lot of the folks opined they had their 
Thanksgiving dinner early this’ year. The 
patio table was piled high gifts and 
cards plus a deluge of folding money for 


the brass fireplace screen and assemble 
the Skropetas had been wanting for so 
long. The next day, Monday, saw SoCal 
drenched with heaviest rain fall many of 
us cannot recall having seen in years' . 
but that didn’t faze Maud and Angelo. 
They ventured forth into the downpour 
the first thing that morning and came 
happily back home lugging one of the 
snazziest all brass fireplace assembles in 
town, and all Maud does is sit on the sofa 
and admire it for hours at a time. We 
hope all those people who were there 
November 19 realize how happy they 
made Maud and Angelo and how proud 
they are to have such good friends. For 
ourselves, we enjoyed the gathering no 
end since it gave us a chance to see old 
friends we have not met up with in many 
a moon: Mr. and Mrs. Burress, Mary 
Thompson, Esther Egger, Loel Schreiber, 
Clarence Allmandinger, Lil and Bob Skin¬ 
ner and Roger Skinner, the Pasleys, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arvid Trickey, James and May- 
deen Garrison, Dwight and Hannah 
Holmes, the Rosenfields, Marie Perry, 
Mae Strandberg and Lenore Bible, Don 
Sixberry, Herb and Clara Schreiber, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Banks, and many many 
more, including most of their offspring 
who had the run of the house and a merry 
time of it. 

Arizona . . . 

Mrs. Fred Harrison of Phoenix writes: 
A surprise birthday party was given in 
honor of Augusta Lorenz in October by 
her daughter, Betty Bray. Guests as¬ 
sembled to pay homage included Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Leon, Mr. and Mrs. Rue 
Shurtz, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Harrison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Livshis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Gornall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hampton, Mrs. Joel 
Webber, and the Ingval Dahls of California. 
Augusta was on the receiving end of many 
lovely gifts with everyone enjoyed them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Crutchfield are lul- 
labying a new baby son, the delight of 
their other child, also a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wing and son 
Billy recently spent two weeks vacationing 
in Chicago, where they ran into some 
real chilly weather and a snowstorm in 
Denver en route home. It was Charles’ 
first experience behind the wheel during 
a snowfall so they were sort of nervous 
and relieved to get back home to Arizona 
without mishap. 

A wedding shower was given in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vito DonDiego at the time 
folks gathered for a picnic at South 
Mountains the end of October. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Harrison entertained 
the Earl Malloys (nee Marion Brown) and 
children during mid-November. The Mal¬ 
loys stopped over en route to their new 
home in Palo Alto, Calif. Earl is now 
working for the Philco Corp. there. They 
were guests at a dinner given in their 
honor by the Harrisons and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Perkins. 

Election night at the Phoenix Association 
of the Deaf was November 11. New of- 
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ficers are Rue Shurtz, president; Fred 
Harrison, vice-president; Yita Harrison, 
secretary; and Fern Leon, treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hampton decided 
his job in sunny Arizona wasn’t quite 
what he wanted, so they packed up and 
returned to Missouri. Sorry to lose you, 
folks! 

Louis Greenberry from Chicago visited 
in Phoenix the week of November 10-18th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Livshis and Mrs. 
Augusta Lorenz, all former Chicagoans, 
entertained him royally in exchange for 
news of all their friends' back in the Windy 
City. 

With deer hunting season open again, 
many of our boys have gone off and left 
their wives, but so far the only one lucky 
enough to bag a deer has been Ed Bell. 
Better luck to the rest next time but 
serves them right for leaving their wives 
at home. 

Phoenix was saddened by the death 
from cancer of Mrs. E. Moore of Tucson 
on November 10. 

Colorado . . . 

The third annual banquet of the Colorado 
Springs Silent Athletic Club was 1 held at 
Delmonico Restaurant October 7 with 
about 65, mostly Denverites, in attendance. 
The dinner was buffet style, after which 
an enjoyable program was given. John 
Buckmaster, secretary of the Midwest 
Athletic Association of the Deaf, was the 
toastmaster, and William Fraser, of 
Denver (member of the Board of: the 
MAAD, member of the board of the SAC, 
and assistant general chairman of the 
Denver 1962 AAAD Committee) was the 
main speaker. His talk was on the 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf 
and the Midwest Athletic Association of 
the Deaf, about which many of the deaf 
present had not known before and fully 
understood. After the talk, a humorous 
act was' given by Edward LeBlanc, and 
then several clown skits were given by 
Earl Brewer, Jack Clair, and Billy Lamm. 
Dancing concluded the evening. Proceeds 
went to the fund of the Denver 1962 AAAD 
meet—to be held in Denver April 4-7, 1962. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion Keliher and their 
younger son, Timothy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Conrad Ulmer, Mrs. Dorothy Puzick, and 
Herman Butler were among the members 
of the Immanuel Deaf Lutherans in 
Colorado Springs who attended the annual 
turkey dinner sponsored by the Bethel 
Deaf Lutheran Church in Denver Nov¬ 
ember 11. Mr. Butler carved the turkeys 
before the dinner. Ninety-two were re¬ 
ported present at the affair. The Colorado 
Springs people got home just before a 
third weekend storm came. 

New baby boys born: Timothy to Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Neal, nee Susan Weaver, 
of Granby, Colo., September 10; Mark 
Richard to Mr. and Mrs. Lee Busby, nee 
Gwen Ayers, of Cloquet, Minn., October 
12; Richard Ray to Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Blankis, nee Cleta Olson, November 12. 
The Neals and the Busbys each have a 
child. Richard Ray Blankis has a sister, 
Vicky, and a brother, Randy. 


Fred Gustafson and his mother spent 
November 4 in Denver visiting his two 
sisters and their families. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Wait brought her sister who had 
spent two days' with them to Denver to 
catch a plane back home to California. 
In the evening, on their return trip to 
Colorado Springs, they found themselves 
caught in a heavy snowstorm between 
Greenland and the U. S. Air Force 
Academy. Mr. Gustafson and Mr. Wait 
had a difficult time driving their cars, 
and Mr. Gustafson nearly ran his' car into 
a ditch at one place. 

Miss Nora Nancy of Lincoln, Neb., was 
a visitor at the Colorado School on Sep¬ 
tember 29 and was shown around by Miss 
Lydia Jensen, the little girls’ housemother 
in Ritter Hall. After the visit to the school, 
she stopped at the Royal Gorge and 
Great Sand Dunes on her way to Monte 
Vista to visit her sister. After three days 
in Denver at the convention of the Colo¬ 
rado State Educators on October 26-27, she 
visited her brother in Newton, Kan., before 
returning home to Lincoln on November 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Still (nee Sandra 
Hylland) because the parents of Lloyd 
Tyler, their first born, November 9. 

The granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Tuskey of Denver was bitten on 
the face by a dog recently. Fortunately 
only a painful injury resulted. The plans 
of the Tuskeys to leave for California 
were delayed by. the incident. They left 
with Verne Barnett the later part of 
October to be gone several months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Janovick of Denver 
took their granddaughter, Penny, back 
to Minnesota the later part of September. 
On the way Mr. Janovick took ill in 
Nebraska and was hospitalized for a day. 
Upon arrival in Minnesota he was sent to 
St. Mary’s hospital for about 10 days. He 
is back home and feeling all right. 

October 28 was Floyd Bolin’s 95th 
birthday, and his daughter took him to 
the hot supper served by All Souls Guild. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the evening. He is 
still able to get around by himself. 

Miss Lucile Wolpert was hospitalized with 
a severe cold and a touch of pneumonia 
in October. A congested lung kept her in 
the Brighton Hospital longer than antici¬ 
pated. She was seen at the hot supper and 
bazaar at All Souls Guild on November 18 
and looked much thinner. She was in the 
company of neigbors. 

The Annual Bazaar of the All Souls 
Guild was held on November 18 with Mrs. 
Margaret Herbold as chairman and the 
guild members in charge of the various 
booths and the hot supper. In spite of 
cold weather and snow, a rather large 
crowd surprised us, and a nice evening 
was had by all. The hot supper was pre¬ 
pared by Mrs. Josie Kilthau and drew a 
large crowd, including many hearing 
friends. During the evening Mr. and Mrs. 
George McClure III made an appearance 
and were introduced by Mr. Thomas Y. 
Northern. Mr. McClure is* studying law at 
the University of Denver Law School. He 
is the great-grandson of Dr. McClure of 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Iona Simpson left Denver on Nov¬ 


ember 22 for Orlando, Fla., to spend 
several months with her son, Chief War¬ 
rant Officer James Simpson, and his wife. 
Mrs. Simpson is an avid bridge player 
and is looking forward to playing bridge 
with her daughter-in-law. She is expected 
back in Denver in January. 

Kansas . . . 

Mrs. Charles Connacher, Strong City, 
who has been in ill health for a long time, 
passed away in an Emporia hospital on 
September 25. She was laid to rest near 
Cottonwood Falls. She leaves her husband 
and son James to survive her. 

Recent Wichita hospital patients: Archie 
Grier for treatment of stomach trouble; 
Emily Jo Mooberry, throat surgery; Ed¬ 
ward Eilts, Winfield, surgery on shoulder. 
Miss Mooberry and Mr. Grier are doing 
fine at home. Mr. Eilts was in the hospital 
for shoulder treatment and released but 
returned for surgery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jennings and 
family moved to Arnett, Okla., from 
Wichita. He is in construction work. They 
have rented their house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Srack were guests 
of honor at a dinner upon their 20th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. The Virgil Wellborns, 
the Darrell Greens, the Don Funkes, and 
the Wilbur Ruges were the other guests. 
They all enjoyed playing contract rummy 
at the home of the Wellborns after dinner. 

Mrs'. Wesley De Moss, St. John, was in 
Wichita visiting friends October 14-17. 

Mrs. Ben Neathery, Sulphur, Okla., was 
a five-day guest of Mr. and Mrs. Joedy 
Coffman, Wichita, beginning October 14. 
Joedy came down with the flu, and Mrs. 
Neathery pitched in to help Mrs. Coffman 
with her work. 

Floyd and George Ellinger were at the 
Pittsburg State-St. Benedict College foot¬ 
ball game at Pittsburg October 14. 
Floyd’s nephew, Bruce Roach, is on the 
Gorilla team. On October 21, Mrs. Elling¬ 
er and her daughter went along with her 
sister to see the Gorillas* play football. 

Jerold Munz, a member of the Wichita 
West High School debating team, partic¬ 
ipated in the meet at Winfield High School 
on October 14. 

Mrs. Ray Miller, Wichita, spent Sep¬ 
tember 29 with Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Brunke at Shawnee and then visited with 
her brother and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Har¬ 
old Price at Kansas City, Kan., October 1. 

Mrs. Bertha Santo, Enid, Okla., was 
taken to Newton, Kan., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Miller, Wichita, on September 22 for 
her to get the train for Los Angeles, where 
she expects to stay for two months with 
her son, Julian Cooper, Lakewood, Calif. 
She visited Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Spears, 
daughter of the Millers, a week. 

There was a surprise birthday breakfast 
for Mrs. Clarence Johnson at the home of 
the Ray Millers, Wichita, October 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mog, Wilson, have 
had company to keep them from getting 
lonesome. Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Stoffel, 
Russell, and Harvey Rogers, Plainville, 
helped the Mogs twice with cowshed re- 
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pair work. On another occasion the Rob¬ 
ert Munz family came over to help with 
repairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp, Wichita, 
spent October 21 with her brother and 
family in Kansas City. They spent the 
night with Miss Mina Munz. 

On a wrestling card at Wichita, Fred 
Walker pitted his 234 pounds against 397- 
pound George McNabb, Pea Ridge, Ark., 
on October 27. He lost the one-fall match 
in six minutes. 

The Wichita Frat’s annual Halloween 
party on October 28 drew a good crowd. 
Mrs. John Mog and Mrs. Roger Falberg 
walked off with prizes for the best Hal¬ 
loween costume and the “mystery” cos¬ 
tume. A large crowd of youngsters came 
in appropriate costumes. Friends from 
Newton, Hutchinson, Great Bend, McPher¬ 
son, Wilson, Salina, and New Cambria and 
Enid, Okla., were seen there. 

The Riverside Christian Church’s Silent 
Group Choir made two appearances on 
October 25. The first one was at Rea 
Woodman’s school PTA meeting and the 
other at Trinity Evangelical Church. 

Raymond Whitlock, Kansas City, Kan., 
underwent major surgery on his leg at 
Bethany Hospital in Kansas City. He may 
be kept there a while. 

Our sympathy goes to Mr. and Mrs. 
David Dearman, Wichita, on the death of 
their premature baby on November 2. 
They have a two-year-old boy. 

Otis Koehn and Dean Vanatta, Wichita, 
were among dozens of hunters in the Em¬ 
poria area on November 4. They got only 
one prairie chicken, even though the birds 
were numerous. 

Twenty people gathered at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Geier, Wichita, for 
a birthday dinner for Mrs. Bill Lichten- 
berger on November 5. She received many 
useful gifts. 

Misses Rae and Willa Field, Wichita en¬ 
joyed the company of their sister, Miriam 
Field, Manhattan, who was at the state 
meeting of the Kansas Farm Bureau Nov¬ 
ember 4-8. They also had a surprise visit 
from their sister, Garnett, of Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Edna Denton, Wichita, was called 
to California November 3 by the accidental 
death of her son-in-law, Russell Smother, 
and to be with her daughter, Winnie, and 
children. 

Six deaf people attended church serv¬ 
ices at the Redeemer Lutheran Church 
with Rev. A. E. Ferber, Kansas City, Mo., 
as interpreter. The service was telecast 
over KTVH Channel 12 from 11 a.m. until 
12 noon. Doris Heil, Wichita, led in sign¬ 
ing songs. 

The Gallaudet College Theatre opened 
its season this month by presenting a 
play, “The Late Christopher Bean,” in 
sign language at Gallaudet and in New 
York City. Patrick Graybill, a Kansas 
boy, is starring in the play as Dr. Gag- 
gett. 

The Wichita Association of the Deaf is 
sponsoring a basketball team composed 
entirely of young deaf men this winter. 
The team joined the Wichita YMCA 
league. 


The Deaf Sunday School class of the 
First Baptist Church, Wichita, celebrated 
its’ 50th anniversary with a reception the 
evening of November 4. The guest mini¬ 
ster, Rev. Roy Cissna, the Baptist mis¬ 
sionary to the Missouri deaf of Jefferson 
City, Mo., conducted morning and eve¬ 
ning church services November 5. The 
reception, Sunday School class, and serv¬ 
ices were well attended. Rev. Cissna sign¬ 
ed and gave his sermon orally very well. 

Carol Hornbaker, Wichita, had company, 
her brother and wife, the Dean Hornbak- 
ers, Tribune, November 8-9. They were at 
the 56th annual Kansas Farmers Union 
two-day convention. 

ROAMING THE RANGE 
With El Gauc/io 

By Troy E. Hill 

In one of my recent newsletters I at¬ 
tempted to tell about that wonderful base¬ 
ball team, the Goodyear Silents of 1919, in 
Akron, Ohio. Later, in going through my 
scrapbook, I was reminded of another 
good team composed of deaf players. 

This team was the Richmond (Va.) Si¬ 
lents of 1918, of which I was fortunate 
enough to have been a member. Memory 
fails to bring back the names' of some of 
the players, but I well remember “Doc” 
Beasley, our captain. There was a fine 
catcher whose name was Rogers, and if I 
am not greatly mistaken, Coach Llewellyn 
of the Virginia School was also a member 
of that team, as was Meade Dalton. I 
cannot recall all the games we played, but 
we competed in the city leagues there. 
The papers gave us good writeups. 

I will appreciate it if the leaders of var¬ 
ious towns in Texas and the Southwest 
would send in newsworthy items for this 
column. 

Mrs. Charles Hughes (Ruby Kent) of 
Fort Worth passed away early in Novem¬ 
ber in Houston. 

Claiborne Jackson, the former Cuban 
rancher now a resident of'Oakland, Calif., 
stopped off for a visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Buell on his way home to Oakland 
after his summer tour of Europe during 
which he took in the International Games 
in Finland. Claiborne has been a corres¬ 
pondent of El Gaucho’s from way back. 

The “buck fever” season is in full swing. 
At this' writing, I can report W. O. Barton 
downed his first buck in 10 years of hunt¬ 
ing. Other lucky nimrods were Dallasites 
Jerry Mikus and Francis Sevier. All three 
made their kills during the opening week 
of the season. 

Visitors noted at the Dallas Silent Club 
the weekend of November 17: Barbara 
Thomas, Brenda Simpson, Betty Jane 
Alexander, of Austin; Polly Mathis and 
Dave Saunders, of Rockford, Ill.; Betty 
Blankenship, Larry Haas, Sandra Lou 
Hatchell. 

Louis Dietzel of San Antonio was in Dal¬ 
las recently looking for work, and I hope 
he has landed a job. Our Dallas popula¬ 
tion has grown considerably the past few 
months. 


Dallas Division No. 63 of the NFSD will 
have the following officers for 1962: Milan 
Butler, president, Don Sowell, vice presi¬ 
dent; W. O. Barton, secretary; W. T. 
Usrey, treasurer; Doyle Gilbert, director; 
Lucian Pierce, sergeant-at-arms; Ray 
Dean, Sr., Francis Sevier, and Jerry 
Mikus, trustees. 

Mrs. Jess Lee King and Mrs. Ben Lee 
Tunstall have returned home after an all¬ 
summer visit with friends and relatives in 
Sunny California and other points. Mrs. 
Tunstall’s uncle, Robert Lee Davis, suf¬ 
fered a heart attack en route to California 
last Christmas but survived it and is still 
hale and hearty. 

Mrs. W. E. Young (Clara Kennedy) 
made a flying trip to San Antonio recently 
for a visit with one of her sons and his 
family. 

The Christie Buells of Dallas announce 
the arrival of a 10-lb. son as a welcome 
addition to their family. 

Winston Martin, formerly of Austin and 
San Antonio, has joined the Dallas deaf 
colony and is the eleventh person employ¬ 
ed by Fleming & Son Paper Mills in Dal¬ 
las. 

Charles Werner Haig 

Charles Werner Haig died November 1 
in Dallas, where he had resided for the 
past five years or so with his daughter. 
He was preceded in death by his wife 
about a year ago. Formerly of St. Louis, 
where he pursued his trade as a carpenter 
for many years, he had lived with his 
daughter and family in Florida, Dallas, 
and other places since his retirement. Al¬ 
though 86, Mr. Haig, up until his final ill¬ 
ness, showed no signs of old age and de¬ 
lighted us all with tales of years gone by 
in St. Louis and other localities. 
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SPORTING AROUND 

---WITH ART KRUGER---—- 



COACH KEN NORTON (center) poses here with his fine Oklahoma Schodl for the Deaf 
basketballers who rolled to an outstanding 17-5 record during the 1960-61 prdp cage season. 
Players are from left to right: Freddie Brown, Roger Denney, Larry Boweri* Garland Boren, 

Jerry Stroyick, and Bill Reynolds. 


At last we are back to normalacy! 

They have been deluging us with letters 
asking us what we intended to do about 
the prep basketball and track stories 
that were not published. So many have 
inquired ever since last spring. 

Despite Charlotte Collums’ criticism we 
still have our faithful readers. 

Now blink your eyelushes over those 
basketball and track stories in condensed 
form . . . 

American Repeats as Eastern Champion 
Cool Mississippi is Mason-Dixon Winner 

Only seven schools for the deaf had 
banner seasons this year in basketball. 
Oklahoma was 17-5; American was 1 13-5; 
Mississippi was 18-9; Wisconsin was 12-8; 
Rochester was 12-4; Fanwood was 10-8; 
and North Dakota was 9-8. 

Eight new coaches were initiated into 
the basketball thrills and chills*, among 
them being Mark Wait of Colorado, Bob 
Dawson of Oregon, David Denton of North 
Carolina, Bud Teaster of South Carolina, 
Fred Hughston of Alabama, Ronald 
Bromley of Tennessee, and Ray Park of 
Virginia. 

Gary Hendrix was the top individual 
scorer in the nation. He is by far the best 
scorer in the history of; the Washington 
State School for the Deaf. 

He was out for the first six games* as he 
underwent surgery on a broken finger, 
but when he was back in the lineup he 
scored at total of 373 points in 13 games 
for an average of 28.6 points per game. 


His jump shot was phenomenal, and his 
coolness at the foul lihe was pro-like. Op¬ 
ponents soon learned that Heiidrix was the 
spark in the Terriers, and coaches* would 
ask, “Is Gary Hendrix playing tonight.” 

Gary was acclaimed by every coach who 
saw him this year. Not Oiie team had his 
equal, and many teams double-teamed 
him, pointing up his superiority in manag¬ 
ing 28.6 points per game. 

Other players who averaged more than 
20 points per game this year were Wade 
Anderton of Tennessee(23.9)* Moses Vance 
of West Virginia (22.5), Keith Buckendahl 
of Nebraska (22.0), Dewey Mullins of Mis¬ 
sissippi (21.3), and Clarence Whitt of Ken¬ 
tucky (20.7). 

Anderton and Mullins, each scored the 
most points in a season. Anderton, the 
sensational 6-2 sophomore, garnered 575 
points in 24 games, while Mullins, one of 
the South’s outstanding deaf: prep player 
with his scoring, playmaking and ball¬ 
hawking, made the same total in 27 games. 

Mississippi is* the first and only state 
whose school for the deaf has thrice been 
crowned champion of the Mason-Dixon 
Schools for the Deaf annual basketball 
tournament. Their possession-type play 
accomplished the feat at the January 26- 
27-28 cagefest hosted by the Florida 
School for the Deaf of St. Augustine. 

For the ninth year, the tournament 
could dig up only seven entries, with the 
Ronald Bromley-coached Tennessee Vik¬ 
ings making their debut. Other teams 
attending besides the Vikings were host 
Florida, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


South Carolina, and Louisiana. Charter- 
member North Carolina, U two-time 
champion, was absent for the second 
straight year. Only Viriginia, South Caro¬ 
lina, Alabama, and Florida have played 
in all nine tournaments. 

Newcomer Tennessee was the block over 
which Coach Cecil B. Davis’ boys nearly 
stumbled on their way to the finals. The 
Vikings, suffering from tournament fever, 
were way behind the Bulldogs at halftime 
in their first round game but were lead¬ 
ing by two points with 18 seconds to go. 
Dewey Mullins, one of the meet’s out¬ 
standing players, then sent the game into 
overtime with his cottOn-Candy soft jump 
shot. Then the Vikings were quietly dis¬ 
patched to Valhalla by a 51-48 score. Ten¬ 
nessee, however, won the next two games’ 
to take consolation honors, equivalent to 
fifth place. 

Results of all Mason-Dixon games: 
Mississippi 51, Tennessee 48 (overtime) 
Louisiana 51, South Carolina 23 
Virginia 46, Florida 45 
Tennessee 49, South Carolina 36 
Alabama 38, Virginia 37 
Mississippi 43, Louisiana 35 
Tennessee 53, Florida 44 (5th place) 
Louisiana 48, Virginia 27 (3rd place) 
Mississippi 54, Alabama 49. 

Picked for the all-tournament team were 
the following players: Dewey Mullins and 
Larry Baxter of Mississippi, Wade And¬ 
erton and Billy O’Dell of Tennessee, 
Richard Clement and Sam Palozzatto of 
Louisiana, Robert Watson and Jimmy 
Tidwell of Alabama, Ronnie Blaylock of 
Virginia, and Roy De Motte of Florida. 

Up north of Buffalo, N.Y., St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf was host to 10 other 
schools competing in the 29th annual 
Eastern Schools for the Deaf basketball 
tournament. It was a three-day event, 
starting Thursday afternoon and ending 
Saturday evening. This* meet took place 
last February 17-18-19. 

All games were played in the Saint’s 
new $600,000 gym. It contains an 84 by 50 
foot basketball court, two scoreboards, 
glass backboards, and seats about 1,000 
spectators. 

For the first time ever, the tournament 
this year had two champions. Seven 
schools with the largest enrollments 
competed for the Division I crown. Four 
smaller schools, including a newcomer in 
Austine School for the Deaf of Brattleboro, 
Vt., comprised Division II. This innovation 
was an outstanding success. 

As expected, American had outstanding 
material, and there was no doubt but that 
it was the best team in Buffalo. 

Bob Shepard^ Don Wade, and a re¬ 
markable floorman and playmaker, Albert 
Couthen, ended their basketball careers 
for the American Tigers which became the 
first team to win the Eastern champion¬ 
ship two successive years since St. Mary’s 
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LARRY BOWEN . . . Basketball player of 
the Year 1960-61. The question was: How 
much did Bowen mean to the Oklahoma 


School for the Deaf? The answer was: If 
Bowen couldn't play, we forfeited. Actual¬ 
ly, Ken Norton is too good a coach to 
allow a single player to mean that much 
to his fine basketball player, but never¬ 
theless he's sold on Bowen, one of the 
outstanding and most talked about high 
school cagers in the state during the 1960-61 
campagin. An all-around 6-1 basketball 
player, Bowen ended his brilliant career, 
compiling 1,482 points over a four-year 
span. 

copped six in a row, the last in 1956. 

These three boys were the main reason 
why American had an incviable record in 
basketball the last three years, winning 
46 and losing only 12. 

In this meet likeable Coach Oscar 
Shirley had reserves who showed the fans 
that they could play like the starting 
regulars which drew remarks that the 
Tigers should still be strong next • year. 
Youthful Fred Yaeyer, 15-year-old frosh, 
wowed the spectators with his sharpshoot¬ 
ing and ballhawking in all games. 

Dark horse Kendall of Washington, D.C., 
was champ of the Division II. However, 
they felt that Maryland had the best 
material and that Rome did the most with 
its material. The newcomer, Austine, was 
not outclassed by any means. It fitted in 
very well in this group, and if it doesn’t 
lose its players, it should win a place next 
year. 

For the record the followed are results 
of all games: 

Division I 

New Jersey 47, St. Mary’s 34 
Western Pa. 57, West Virginia 52 
American 41, Fanwood 37 
New Jersey 61, Mt. Airy 44 
American 62, Western Pa. 47 
West Virginia 37, St. Mary’s 33 
Fanwood 46, West Virginia 40 (5th place) 
Western Pa. 78, Mt. Airy 55 (3rd place) 
American 60, New Jersey 26 (final) 


Division II 

Kendall 26, Austine 20 

Maryland 59, Rome 56 

Rome 57, Austine 27 (3rd place) 

Kendall 46, Maryland 42 (final) 

Gary Headrick of Western Pennsylvania, 
Robert Shepard of: American, John White 
of New Jersey, Thurlow Lee of Fanwood, 
and Moses Vance of West Virginia were 
chosen for the all-tournament team of 
Division I. 

In general, -this was a good selection by 
the coaches, but we would rather have A1 
Couthen of American on this dream team 
if we were to coach this group against 
another all-star five. Couthen, in our 
opinion, is the better all-round performer, 
especially on defense, and a smart ball 
player. Also he knows how to handle him¬ 
self on the floor. 

On the second all-tournament team of 
this division were A1 Couthen of American, 
Don Wade of American, Robert Wade of 
American, Tom Ripic of St. Mary’s, and 
Nick Fazzolari ii Mt. Airy. 

Highlights of the 1960-61 prep cage sea¬ 
son were the three benefit contests between 
Washington and Oregon. 

The first game was won by Washington, 
72-61, with Gary Hendrix scoring 45 points 
to break the year old record of his brother, 
Richard, who is now at Gallaudet College. 
Richard scored 41 points last year. 
Proceeds of this fray were split 50-50 to 
benefit the International Games for the 
Deaf Fund for the boys from the two 
schools. Oregon had two boys, Leo Reid 
and Brian Powers, and Washington had 
three, Gary Hendrix, Walt Sumoski, and 
7 Dick Itta. 

The second game was held in Seattle, 
sponsored by the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
and Sports Editor Royal Brougham. Ore¬ 
gon won the Brougham Trophy this time 
as Coach Bob Dawson put two men on 
Hendrix to hold him to 29 points and won, 
60-52. All proceeds of this game went to 
the Washington IGD Fund Drive. 

The third game was held in Portland at 
the University gym. The OSD boys again 
double-teamed Hendrix, but the lads from 
WSD were ready and scored a 58-57 win 
where fouls* were the rule of the game. 
Proceeds of this game went to the Oregon 
boys. 

Biggest surprise of the year was Mary¬ 
land’s win over West Virginia during the 
regular season. 

Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio were 
pretty evenly matched with home floor 
advantage accounting for the winner in 
each instance. 

Wisconsin is the team to be watched 
next year. Its five this* year was blessed 
with three good players, Edmund Water- 
street, Dale Ross, and Karl Nygaard. All 
of these boys will be back one more year 
of competition so WSD should again have 
an excellent combination next year. 

The following are results of interschool 
for the deaf games during the regular 
season which would determine the strength 



This is KEN NORTON, I960 prep school 
BASKETBALL COACH OF THE YEAR. 
After I I years of brilliant coaching career 
at the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, Ken 
satisfied a dream of long standing by 
accepting an offer to teach-coach at the 
Berkeley, Calif., School for the Deaf, his 
alma mater, thus OSD had to see an extra 
good man leave it for greener pasture. 

of those prep clubs*: 

Mt. Airy 67, New Jersey 56 
Mt. Airy 54, New Jersey 34 
Clarke 61, Beverly 28 
Clarke 43, Austine 42 
Clarke 64, Mystic 37 
Maryland 41, Kendall 39 
Maryland 77, West Virginia 75 
Western Pa. 53, Ohio 52 

Ohio 57, Kentucky 53 
Kentucky 61, Indiana 49 
Indiana 53, Ohio 41 
Illinois 59, Indiana 57 
Illinois 51, Missouri 40 
Kansas 60, Missouri 49 
Nebraska 63, Kansas 45 
Nebraska 74, Iowa 35 

Tennessee 68, Alabama 55 
So. Carolina 39, Florida 25 
Tennessee 62, Georgia 51 
Louisiana 37, Mississippi 35 
Oklahoma 67, Texas 48 
Oklahoma 77, Arkansas 34 
Oklahoma 71, New Mexico 40 

Colorado 52, Utah 50 
Colorado 52, New Mexico 29 
Arizona 48, New Mexico 45 
Riverside 54, Arizona 50 
Berkeley 49, Riverside 39 

Two Aces Plus Playmaker 
Led Oklahoma Cage Club 

Now THE SILENT WORKER’S 12th 
annual prep basketball story is really the 
story of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf 
five and its fine and dedicated cage mentor 
Ken Nortcto. 
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They scored the most points during the 
1960-61 cage season ... WADE AN- 
DERTON of Tennessee (top) and DEWEY 
MULLINS of Mississippi (bottom) with 575 
points each. Anderson is a sensational 17- 
year-old 6-2 sophomore, while Mullins is 
regarded as the outstanding player in the 
whole South. 

Bowen . . . Boren . . . plus Brown . . . 
equalled Boom! 

That just about sized up the basketball 
situation down at Sulphur where the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf Indians 
racked up another great season. 

The Indians were 17-5 for the season, 
and the big reason was the shooting of 
Larry Bowen and Garland Boren and the 
playmaking of little Freddie Brown. 

Bowen was a 6-1 two-time All-American 
who hit at an average of 19 points per 
game. Boren wasn’t far behind with a 18.9 
per game average. 

Bowen was the boy who attracted the 
most attention with his gauche unorthodox 
style of play. He was' a topnotch rebounder, 
but his main forte was a towering jump 
shot from anywhere about 25 to 35 feet 
from the basket. 

His biggest output of the year was a 29- 


point burst against Allen High. He sank 
Sulphur High with a 25-point barrage 
and hit above 20 several other times. 

Bowen was graduated last June, and he 
took with him his brilliant four-year career 
with 1,482 points. 

Boren, only 16 and a sophomore, was 
probably less spectacular, but he, too, 
could pump ’em in from about anyplace 
on the court. His high games were against 
Paoli and Woodland. He hit 24 in each 
of those contests. He’s 6-2 tall and played 
at center. He’s a typical All-American, 
and he’ll be terrific the next two years. 

Brown was a fine player, too. Being 
only 5-7, he was the playmaker of: the OSD 
squad. On offense, he usually approached 
his four fellows near the basket alone. 
He passed the ball swiftly to the right 
man on the right spot to score. Frequently 
he made long deadly shots from the mid¬ 
dle of the court when Bowen, Boren, and 
two others*, Jerry Stroyick and Roger Den¬ 
ney, were covered by opponents. And often 
having grabbed ball directly from op¬ 
ponent’s hands, Brown ran a fast break. 

Naturally Ken Norton was proud to say 
that he started training these three “B” 
boys in the fundamentals of basketball 
when they were on grade school and 
junior high teams. They won the title in 
a grade school tournament as well as in 
a junior high competition when they were 
13 and 14 years old. 

The toughest team to cope with was 
McLish in the finals of the Coalgate in¬ 
vitational. Bowen fell to 15 points, ail'd 
Boren hit 18 as the Pontotoc County team 
dealt the Indians one of their setbacks, 
47-44. McLish, however, had a TEAM and 
we could well understand why it rated 
such a high state spot. It was the fifth 
best C club in the state. 

The Indians lost earlier to Hughes, 54-53, 
in an overtime, but later at Hughes they 
got revenge by winning 57-44. Hughes won 
the Class C invitational tourney in an 
Oklahoma City meet, defeating Newcastle, 
55-44, for the Cup. 

Ken Norton’s boys went to the finals of 
another tournament, the Sulphur invita¬ 
tional, only to bow to the tall Thackerville 
lads who, by the way, *had won two in¬ 
vitational titles and ranked fourth in the 
state. They lost this one, 57-54, after they 
really had it won. The crowd had fits 
from start to finish, so furious was the 
tempo of the game. 

At Pernell, the Indians played their 
poorest game of the year, losing 62-52. 
However, they had another crack at 
Pernell on their home court, and won, 
61-49. This game determined the champ¬ 
ionship of the Golden Trend Conference 
for the OSD Indians. Pernell was in the 
state championship tournament. 

OSD experienced a heartbroken district 
game, 35-31, to Mill Creek, after having 
beaten this club twice during the regular 
season. 

All the teams that measured the Indians 
were highly-ranked in Class C circles. 

According to old-timers like Ted Grif- 
fing, OSD’s veteran teacher, and Guy 
Calame, a former OSD athletic mentor, 


the 1960-61 edition of the OSD five was the 
finest and smartest team in the history 
of the school. And Ted Griffing, the stoker 
of Our Melting Pot fame, was cornered to 
give us his comment on the fine cage 
club as follow: 

“I am writing this to you because you 
are out in California. I am here, on the 
ground floor! 

“I want to tell you that in my opinion 
the current Indians of the Oklahoma 
School for the Deaf rate as one of the 
finest teams in the state and this mind you, 
with only six players capable of going at 
a fast and furious pace. 

“They won 17 and lost 5. The games 
that were lost were by just a few points 
against some of the state’s classier Class 
C teams, two of which went to the state 
finals after winning district and regional 
contests. The other three were squads 
that won invitational tournaments and who 
ranked high in the won-lost standings in the 
daily papers. 

“Had Norton been blessed with a few 
more good men, to give his weary war¬ 
riors some needed rest, the team would 
have done better. 

“Bowen and Boren rate recognition for 
America honors. Why? Bowen slipped in 
shooting all because he gave more atten¬ 
tion to rebounding and team play at which 
he was terrific. Two men were usually on 
his tail in every game. He drew raves 
from rival coaches and from officials. 
He could have made any team in the state. 
And, should he hook up with some AAAD 
team, he will make it, too. 

“Boren is a shooting demon, good under 
the basket, and decidedly a team player. 
He enjoys the confidence of his mates. If 
you can’t use him this year, you had bet¬ 
ter the next time or I’ll stop reading the 
SW! 

“The other boys are all good, and be¬ 
cause of them the OSD team should be 
TEAM OF THE YEAR and their coach 
should be COACH OF THE YEAR. 

“Mississippi won over several schools 
for the deaf, in tournament. MSD defeated 
Arkansas by about 11 points. We could 
have beaten Arkansas by 70 points if 
Norton had let his regulars play the whole 
game; he used his poor subs about half 
of the contest. Old Bert Poss of Texas is 
still shaking his head, wondering what 
happened to his tall Rangers. Houston 
Nutt of Arkansas said OSD was better 
than any Arkansas high school his boys 
played. So, Art, I am not alone in think¬ 
ing the Indians were more than just good. 

“You think this over. Next year, try to 
arrange for a dream game between the 
best in the East and the best in the West. 
Wow!’’ 
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This is GARY HENDRIX, 5-11 jumpshot 
artist from the Washington for the Deaf 
who took the individual scoring leadership 
in the nation during the 1960-61 cage 
campaign with a 28.6 per game average. 
Greatest scorer in the history of the school, 
Gary was all around, the best all-around 
athlete from WSD. He's to be remembered 
for taking second places in both the NO 
and 400 meter hurdles at the recent Helsinki 
Games. 

From an official’s point of view, J.N. 
Exendine was asked to comment on the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf basketball 
team as follows: 

“First, I want to say that high school 
basketball in Oklahoma the past year was 
tremendous. The teams were well-balanced 
and strong particularly in Class C. Working 
as an official, I had the opportunity to see 
many of the teams, and I would have to 
classify Oklahoma School for the Deaf as 
one of the power clubs in their class. 

“Against this top-flight competition, 
they emerged with an enviable record. 
They were an aggressive group, full of 
confidence and determination, and it was 
always a pleasure to watch them play. 
Also, as a fan, I saw them against two 
out-of-state deaf clubs, and OSD was far 
superior than either team. As a result, I 
feel confident they are one of the better 
deaf clubs in the nation. 

“As for individual players, two boys 
stand out: Larry Bowen and Garland 
Boren. The latter is an inside man, ex¬ 
tremely strong on the boards, where he 
does most of his scoring. Bowen, and out¬ 
side shooter, has one of the deadliest 
jump-shots in the state. Together, they 
were a fine nucleus for their ball team. 
I understand that both boys made the deaf 
All-American team last year, which I am 
not surprised. 

“Undoubtedly, the present OSD team is 
one of the strongest in the school’s history, 
and I feel any praise or recognition given 
this club is well-deserved,” 


Well, dear reader, these two comments 
are enough to convince us that the Okla¬ 
homa School for the Deaf had the sharp¬ 
est school for the deaf basketball team 
in the nation this year, and rated as the 
story-team of the year. 

And Ken Norton deserves to be named 
as the BASKETBALL COACH OF THE 
YEAR. 

This was the eleventh year for Ken 
Norton as athletic mentor at OSD. San 
Francisco-reared and a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, Class of 1950, he became 
head football coach in 1951. From 1951 to 
1952, Ken moulded powerful football teams, 
winning 15, losing two and tieing two, and 
his 1952 eleven was acclaimed a National 
Champion. 

Norton became head basketball mentor 
in 1959, replacing the fabulous Eddie Foltz 
who passed away the previous year. He 
weathered a disastrous start to become 
one of the nation’s top basketball mentors. 

However, this was his last year at OSD 
for he returned to his native state and his 
good old California School for the Deaf 
where he is serving as assistant coach as 
well as teaching part-time in the advanced 
department. 

Naturally it was a thrill to Ken Norton 
and his wife Audree, his daughter, and 
two sons to live in the Sunny State, but it 
took pains for them to leave this fine 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf made 
famous by Ted Griffing, swell friends and 
dear little Sulphur. 


Indiana Trackmen Win National 
Mythical Crown Again; Three National 
Prep Spike Records Set 

Three new national school for the deaf 
track and field records went into the book 
as Indiana emerged with its fifth national 
mythical track and field championship. .. 

In taking the 19th mythical meet title, 
Coach Leslie Massey’s Orioles piled up 
56 points. 

The team victory was the fourth for 
Indiana and Coach Massey the last five 
years. Last year Indiana placed fifth. 

It was a two-way race for the team 
crown. Both Indiana and Michigan were 
tied for first place with 46 points each 
before they went into the concluding 880 
relay. 

Indiana won the relay in 1:34.5. Michi¬ 
gan, two-time national mythical champion, 
was second in 1:35.5, thus capturing run¬ 
ner-up team honors with 54 points. 

Arizona kept the Farwest in the picture 
by collecting 40 points for third place. 

West Coast schools finished fourth, fifth, 
and sixth as Washington bagged 30 points, 
Oregon 28, and Berkeley 24. 

Other team scores follow: South Dakota 
20, St. Mary’s 20, North Carolina 17, 
Illinois 16, Texas 16, Minnesota 16, Iowa 
14, North Dakota 12, Riverside 11, Mary¬ 
land 7, Missouri 6, Louisiana 5V2, Oklahoma 
IV 2 and Georgia 1. 

Individual champions were as follow: 

100-yard dash — Deotis Goodwin 

(Indiana), 10.0. 


220-yard dash — Ronald Wood 

(Berkeley), 22.3. 

440-yard dash — Walt Sumoski 

(Washington), 51.3. 

800-yard run — Norman White Shirt 

(South Dakota), 2:05.2. 

Mile run — Norman White Shirt 

(South Dakota), 4:28.9. 

120-yard high hurdles — Gary Hendrix 

(Washington), 15.3. 

180-yard low hurdles — Gary Hendrix 

(Washington), 20.0. 

High jump — George Lowe 

(Berkeley), 5 ft. 11 in. 

Broad jump — Wilbert Reed 

(Michigan), 21 ft. 2 in. 

Shot put — Tom Ripic 

(St. Mary’s), 47 ft. 10 in. 

Discus — Tom Ripic 

(St. Mary’s), 155 ft. 5Ms in. 

Pole vault — A. J. Marshall 

(Indiana). 11 ft. 7 3 A in. 

The new national prep records were 
posted in the discus', pole vault, and mile 
run, and one mark was equalled in the 
180-yard low hurdles. 

St. Mary’s bulking 190-pound six-footer 
Tom Ripic broke his own discus record 
of; last year by 4 ft. 3% in. He sailed the 
high school weight 155 ft. 5% in. at the 
All-Catholic High School track and field 
championships in Rotary Field of the 
University of Buffalo. This was' also a new 
NY Catholic High School standard. He 
first held the old record of 154 ft. 8 in. set 
earlier this year. Ripic, by the way, was 
undefeated in high school meets all season, 
and culminated his greatest achievement 
with the college discus when he took first 
place at the recent Helsinki Games. 

A. J. Marshall got over 11 ft. 7 3 A in. to 
shatter the old record of 11 ft. l x k in., 
a mark that was put into the book in 1938 
by Roger Specht of Berkeley, Calif. 

The old national prep mark of 4:38.6 in 
the mile run was set by Daune McDaniel 
of North Dakota in 1955. Norman White 
Shirt, the great Indian runner, eclipsed 
this old record four times during the 1960 
campaign. 

White Shirt ran the national record time 
of 4:28.9 in the state high school finals 
at Aberdeen, S.D., last May 20. He also 
set a new standard in the Region 5 Class 
B when he ran the mile 4:36.3. The old 
record was 4:37.8. He broke the Little 
Sioux Conference mile mark of 4:44.3 
when he did it in 4:36.8. 

Brian Power of Oregon, nation’s second 
best deaf prep miler, also bettered 
McDaniel’s record as he did 4:37.4 for 
his best time of the year. 

Gary Hendrix, Norman White Shirt, and 
Tom Ripic were double winners, but Deotis 
Goodwin was the mythical meet’s outstand¬ 
ing performer as he scored 22 points. In 
high school competition he was a consistent 
winner in the 100-yard dash, 180-yard low 
hurdles, and broad jump. 

The 440 was a lulu. Walt Sumoski did 
51.3, best time since Ted Hames of North 
Carolina ran it in 49.7 for a new national 
record in 1951. Behind Sumoski were 
Dennis Miller of Minnesota (51.6), Wilbert 
Reed of Michigan (52.4), James Cheese 
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THE SILENT WORKER'S 

12th ALL-AMERICAN PREP BASKETBALL TEAM 


First Team 





Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

F — Robert Shepard, American 

19 

6-1 

190 

Senior 

F — Gary Hendrix, Washington 

19 

5-11 

165 

Senior 

F — Moses Vance, West Virginia 

19 

6-0 

160 

Senior 

F — Clarence Whitt, Kentucky 

19 

6-0 

180 

Senior 

C — Ruben Chandler, Kansas 

18 

6-4 

195 

Senior 

C — Garland Boren, Oklahoma 

17 

6-2 

185 

Sophomore 

G — Larry Bowen, Oklahoma 

18 

6-1 

175 

Senior 

G — Donald Wade, American 

19 

5-10 

165 

Senior 

G — Albert Couthen, American 

18 

6-0 

160 

Senior 

G — Keith Buckendahl, Nebraska 

18 

5-8 

170 

Senior 

Second Team 




F — Dewey Mullins, Mississippi 

18 

5-10 

180 

Junior 

F — Wade Anderton, Tennessee 

17 

6-2 

160 

Sophomore 

F — Gary Headrick, Western Pa. 

18 

5-11 

135 

Senior 

F — Mike Triplett, North Carolina 

19 

5-9 

165 

Senior 

C — Brown Jordan, Michigan 

19 

6-1 

160 

Senior 

C — Tom Zarembka, Indiana 

18 

6-3 

180 

Senior 

G — Edmund Waterstreet, Wisconsin 

17 

5-11 

160 

Junior 

G — John White, New Jersey 

18 

5-9 

165 

Sophomore 

G — Thurlow Lee, Fanwood 

18 

5-10 

160 

Junior 

G — Gary Larson, Ohio 

18 

5-8 

150 

Senior 


HONORABLE MENTION: To all departing seniors. 


of West Virginia (52.4), and Jeff Lambrecht 
of Louisiana (52.7). 

Iowa Wins in Seven-State Regional 
Deaf Meet 

The first running of the Midwest Deaf 
Relays held at the Iowa School for the 
Deaf last April 29 was a honey of a meet 
in which seven schools participated. 

Iowa with 23 boys competing won first 
place in the team standings with 74 points. 
Oklahoma was close behind with 63 points. 

Although Coach Ken Norton of Oklahoma 
took only seven boys to Council Bluffs 
for this meet, they finished ahead of Mis¬ 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas 1 , South Dakota, 
and Colorado, all of which had more boys 
entered than did Oklahoma. 

Ranking behind Oklahoma were Missouri 
with 51 3 /4 points, Nebraska with 43^, 
Kansas 28, Colorado 24V2, and South 
Dakota 23 V\. 

The OSD Indians captured second place 
in the meet largely on the strength of 
winning first place in five events, while 
the winning team, Iowa won only three 
firsts. 

Individual and relay winners were as 
follows: 

120-yard High hurdles — Dale Peak 

(Iowa), 16.2. 

100-yard dash — Gene Manion 

(Missouri), 10.5. 

Two-mile relay — Iowa (Jim Dallman, 
Pat Sell, Albert Hemer, and Benny 
Markle), 9:17.1 

220-yard dash — Gene Manion 

(Missouri), 23.6 

One-mile run — Norman White Shirt 

(South Dakota), 4:41.2. 

800-yard relay — Oklahoma (Freddie 
Brown, Gary Dye, Bill Reynolds, and 
Roger Denney), 1:38.4. 

440-yard dash — Roger Denney 

(Oklahoma), 56.2. 

180-yard low hurdles — Harley Sellers 
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(Iowa), 22.0. 

One-mile medley relay — South Dakota 
(Jackie Graff, Joacjuin Martin, Roland 
Hoppe, and Norman White Shirt), 3:59.7. 

880-yard run — Gary Dye 

(Oklahoma), 2:12.5 

440-yard relay — Oklahoma (Freddie 
Brown, Gary Dye, Garland Boren, and 
Roger Denney), 47.5. 

One-mile relay — Kansas 1 (Billy Smith, 
Woody McCormick Roriald Hase, and 
Phillip Graybill), 3:52.2, 

Pole vault — Bill Reynolds 

(Oklahoma), 10 ft. 6 in. 

Shot put — Harry Lee 

(Nebraska), 40 ft. 3 in. 

Football throw *—• Keith Buckendahl 

(Nebraska), 189 ft. 6 in. 

Discus — Lindsay Darnail 

(Nebraska), 119 ft. 0 in. 

High jump — Billy Smith 

(Kansas), 5 ft. 4 in. 

Broad jump — Gene Manion 

(Missouri), 19 ft. 7V 2 in. 

Those are the events run by the Iowa 
High School Athletic Association. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois were 
invited to this first annual shindig, but 
were unable to attend this year because 
of previous schedule arrangements. Natu¬ 
rally it is hoped that they will compete 
next year. 

The Iowa School and its athletic director, 
Gordon Baker, is 1 to be commented for 
making this Midwest Deaf Relays an an¬ 
nual affair. The second annual affair will 
be on April 28, 1962. 

And it is hoped that other schools in 
other regions will follow suit. Such meets 
are sorely needed so as to enable them to 
discover outstanding performers for the 
1965 International Games 1 for the Deaf. 

Track meets, like Midwest Deaf Relays, 
were made for boys like Gene Manion. His 
runs in both the 100 and 220 in this Iowa 
meet were convincing over runners-up in 
both events. 


Manion is a sophomore with two more 
years to go. His ambition is 1 to win the state 
100 and 220 as a junior and senior. He 
might have to adjust his ambition time¬ 
table especially if he keeps improving as 
he had this year. 

Gene started the ’60 spike campaign 
with first place win in the 60-yard dash 
in Missouri State Indoor Meet. He ran 
second in 100 in Lincoln Relays, in which 
he took heat in 10.2, but was nipped in 
finals by a chest to a Class B school boy 
in 10.1. In the district runoff Gene won 
the broad jump, took second in 100 and 
220. In the state finals, he placed fourth 
in the 100. He pulled a muscle and didn’t 
broad jump or run the 220 in the state 
finals 1 after qualifying. 

Well, keep your eyes on Gene Manion. 

12 Trophies, 4 Champions for Roberts 

While Indiana copped the national 
mythical trackfest, Michigan -had the out¬ 
standing record in high school spike com¬ 
petition this year. 

Twelve trophies and four championships 
are Earl Roberts’ accomplishments last 
spring. 

Roberts is the veteran (18 years) MSD 
track coach who returned as Michigan’s 
premier Class D cinder mentor May 20 
when his Tarters won their fourth state 
title at Mount Pleasant. 

It ended a 12-year MSD drought. It won 
previous state titles in 1945, 1946 and 1949. 
In 18 years Roberts has won 11 of MSD’s 
15 regional Crowns, including a six-year 
run from 1945 through 1950. 

His Tartars also took the regional crown, 
their fourth Central Michigan University 
Relays title lrt Class D and made it two 
straight Motor Valley Conference champ¬ 
ionships last spring, 

While Roberts has also coached fencing, 
basketball, and football at MSD, in track 
he has enjoyed his greatest success. The 
12-trophy collection included all three— 
team, mile, and 880 relay—in the state 
meet, the CMU Relays, and the second 
annual Flint Journal award for the MVC 
championship. Last year the Tartars add¬ 
ed 11 track trophies. 

His May 20 title was the result of a 
three-year plan. The sophomore squad 
was an also ran in 1959, a fourth-place 
finisher last year, and a title-winning 41- 
point producer this year. 

“It’s the best balanced team I’ve ever 
had,’’ said Roberts. Earlier title team 
were sparked by one or two individuals 1 : 
Arlon Dennison (sprinter and shot putter) 
in 1945-46 and Monroe Dials (high jumper, 
440, 880 relay), and Roland Moore (shot 
put and hurdles) in 1949. 

Leading the 1961 surge were sprinter 
Wilbur t Reed, hurdler-sprinter Brown 
Jordan, half-miler Gerald Blakely, and 
the 880 and mile relay clubs. 

“I’m stuck,’’ said MSD Athletic Di- 
retor Wayne Sheathelm, “I’ve got to buy 
them all steak dinners.” 

Sheathelm had promised MSD’s 1 track 
team the steaks if it won the Central 
Michigan University relays Class D champ¬ 
ionship. Hamburger would have been the 
order for a lesser performance. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR OCTOBER, 1961 

RECEIPTS 

Contributions .$ iq .00 

Services Rendered . 1*50 

Sale of Publications . 46^80 

State Association quota (Idaho).’ ’ ’ | ’ 165^00 

Advancing membership dues. . ’ 488^00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS.$711.90 

EXPENDITURES 

THE SILENT WORKER share in membership dues . $153 50 

Salaries . 409.60 

Withholding taxes paid IRS. 126.00 

Re* 1 . 1 . • ,... •’ 126-50 

Janitorial services .„. 15 00 

Printing (membership receipt books). 101 92 

Telephone../.. 8 18 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES.$940.70 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 1961 
RECEIPTS 

Contributions $165.00 

Advancing membership dues 473.00 

Sale of publications 8.00 

State quota (Mississippi) . 192.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


$838.00 


EXPENDITURES 

Office equipment (addressograph plates) $ 9 76 

THE SILENT WORKER share in dues . 8970 

Secretary-Treasurer’s posatge 20.00 

Subscription 5.00 

Janitorial services . 15.00 

Rent 126.50 

Salaries 409.60 

Withholding taxes paid to IRS . 126.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES . $801.56 


MSD won the steaks and the title. 

“But I don’t mind the money a bit,” 
said Sheathelm. ‘‘It’s been a long time 
since we won.” 

It has been 11 years’ since Coach Earl 
Roberts’ kids last won the CMU relays. 
The Tartars won it three years in a row 
in 1948-49-50. 

Roberts’ crew picked up 48 points, 15 
more than defending champion Pickford, 
the Upper Peninsula high school which 
had won the championship the last two 
years. Pickford was second with 33 points. 

More than 1,700 schoolboys from 102 
Class C and D schools battled the elements 
on Friday—but that is nothing new in this 
gigantic carnival, the top high school event 
of its kind on the continent. 

Saturday another 1,300 athletes from 85 
class A and B schools tried their luck over 
the Chippewa oval. 

Friday snow, rain, and mud punished 
both athletes and fans who braved pneu¬ 
monia weather in 40-degree cold. 

But the youngsters did right well, setting 
four records in the nine-hour marathon. 

Roberts got record performances from 
both his mile and two-mile relay four¬ 
somes as the Tartars scored in 10 of the 
16 events. Ron Scripter, Jim Bischer, Bill 
Ingham, and Gerald Blakely combined 
for the record-breaking 8:51.7 minutes 
two-mile. The old record was 8:58.5 set 
by Spring Arbor in 1954. Blakely led off the 
mile relay followed by Don Smith, Wilburt 
Reed, and Caswell Hassell, who splashed 
to a 3:43.4 time, breaking the 3:46.6 set 
by Unionville last year. 

Gary Blumerick, Smith, Reed, and 
Hassell teamed up for MSD’s second place 
880 relay effort while Smith added an 
individual first in the broad jump. 

When you win you, can often forget 
the hardship which sometimes crowds 
even the road to victory. 

So it was for MSD, a hardy group of 
youngsters who wouldn’t even let the loss 
of their star trackman spoil its victory 
surge. The school did it without Brown 
Jordan, its star dash man hurdler. A 
Detroiter, he pulled a muscle in a morning 
event, the 660-yard relay, and wasn’t of 
much help on this cold, wet, and trying 
day. 

Wilburt Reed had a hand in three re¬ 
cord performances as MSD ran off with 
the Class D regional crown. He broad- 
jumped 21 feet, 2 inches to break the old 
record of 20-9 set by Ed Molnar of 
Wyandotte Smith High School back in 
1951. He then ran the 440 in 52.4, breaking 
the old 53.0 standard set by MSD’s Willard 
Griswold in 1940. It was the oldest record 
in the books. Reed combined with Gary 
Blumerick, Don Smith, and Caswell Has¬ 
sell in an automatic record in the mile 
relay, a new event. The clocking was a 
fast 3:39.4. 

The Tartars won seven of the 13 events 
in the regional meet, including firsts in 
two hurdle events' by Brown Jordan. 

COMBINE A MEMBERSHIP IN THE NAD 
WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SILENT 
WORKER. AS AN ADVANCING MEMBER, 
YOU CAN DO THIS FOR A DOLLAR A 
MONTH OR FOR $10 A YEAR. 


We received an invitation to attend 
“Open House” at the San Francisco Hear¬ 
ing Society on November 16 but we were 
unable to attend. The San Francisco office 
and club rooms have been undergoing 
remodeling for several months and now it 
is a very attractive gathering place for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. Mr. 
John Darby, Director, has been carrying 
on a commendable program for the deaf 
of San Francisco. 

Latest state association to pay its quota 
is Mississippi. Thanks. 

A member has inquired as to who gets 
the money for “travel” occasionally listed 
in the financial statements on this page, 
and suggests that we include that infor¬ 
mation. Heretofore we have not included 
the names of NAD representatives in the 
financial statement, but they have been 
mentioned elsewhere in the column. Here¬ 
after we shall include their names in the 
statement, but it is assorted airlines which 
receive most of the “travel” money. The 


representative receives reimbursement 
for his hotel room and a per diem al¬ 
lowance of eight dollars to cover his meals 
and incidental expenses when they are not 
paid by the organization inviting him. The 
statement published on this page is not 
intended to be a complete detailed state¬ 
ment. It is published simply to give 
members an idea as to Office income and 
expenses, but since it is compiled from 
receipt and check stubs, it is very close 
to accurate. All money coming into the 
office is receipted for and all expenses 
are paid by check, with perhaps one 
exception. Bank charges', if and when there 
are any, are deducted from the NAD ac¬ 
count, so they do not appear in these 
statements. 

Reports on invested funds do not appear 
in these statements. They will be found 
in the auditor’s report. Incidentally, in 
April our investments were valued at 
$51,290.96. Treasurer Greenmun reports 
that on the first of November they had 
increased to $57,624.21. 
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CLUB DtEECTCEy 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
THE SILENT WORKER, 2495 Shat+uck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
331/2 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m. and holidays 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEaF 
l03'/ 2 Capital Street - Gates Building 
Charleston I, West Virginia 

Open Saturdays and holidays 
Visitors always welcome 

M. Keckley, pres. Mrs. M. Heishman, secy. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
7 East Harrison Street - Second Floor 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Phone AC 1-6199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings 
Noon to I a. m. Sat., Sun., and holidays 
Duke Connell, secretary 


Midwest's oldest established deaf club 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport 
Detroit I, Michigan 

Visitors always welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 
Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 

—Subscribe to THE SIGN POST— 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

645 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 

Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Leonard Marshall, secretary 


GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, INC. 
25 West Ogden Place 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays and holidays 

Most beautifully decorated club in the country 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meetings 
Except July, August, September 

H. A. D.: 

Hyman Rubin, president 
Max Tennenbaum secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D.: 

Mrs. Marca Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Thelma Miller, secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Regular business meeting on first 
Saturday of the month 

Qpen nightly and all day weekends 
Mrs. Mildred Bullens, secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF. INC. 
471 9/2 Troost Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Georgette Graybill, secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
2 IP /2 East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 

Open Fri. evening, Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly club 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, president 
Betty Braun, secretary 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 

Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 West Jefferson Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren, secretary 


When in Detroit, welcome to 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit 10, Michigan 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Meeting 4th Saturday of each month 
Kenneth W. Mantz, executive secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Virginia Stack, secretary 
108 North Cherry 
Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
702 South Hayden Road 
Scottsdale, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

June Hudson, secretary 
623 Wilshire Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


PHOENIX YMCA SILENT CLUB 
350 North First Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Clubroom open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays 

Visitors welcome 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1006 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a. m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Ann T. Skalicky, secretary 


SACRAMENTO CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall - 34th and J Streets 
Sacramento, California 

Third Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Dorothy Dauger 
5320 Carmen Way 
Sacramento 22, California 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
191 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 

Open weekends - Visitors welcome 
Mrs. Marjorie Auslander, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 
For information write: 

Mrs. Barbara Anderson, secretary 


Wlr&n^in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
T. Tortorici, pres. C. Hanton, vice pres. 

Mrs. V. Langford, secy. V. Folgate, trees. 


Visitors are welcome to— 

SILENT CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
3517 North Grand 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We are open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Gene McLaughlin, president 
George Smith, Jr., secretary 


TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
909'/2 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 

Open Saturday evenings except any 
5th Saturday of a month 
Ray Carter, president 
Ed Bowman secretary 


When in Toronto, welcome to— 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1170 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Also on holidays 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, New York 

Open daily from noon to midnight 
David A. Davidowitz, president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
930/2 West Douglas - I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Pauline Conwell, secretary 
Visitors welcome 




